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Connecticut  enacts  outright  ban  on 
police  use  of  hand-held  radar  guns 


Connecticut  on  June  2 became  the 
first  state  in  the  nation  to  legislate  an 
outright  ban  on  the  police  use  of  hand- 
held radar  units,  which  are  suspected  of 
causing  cancer  among  police  officers 
who  use  them  on  a long-term  basis. 

The  bill,  signed  by  Gov.  Lowell  P 
Weicker  before  an  audience  that  in- 
cluded a cancer-stricken  officer  who 
contends  his  illness  is  linked  to  his  use 
of  radar,  takes  effect  July  1.  It  forbids 
the  state's  law  enforcement  officers 
from  using  any  “hand-held  radar  de- 
vice that  emits  non-ionizing 
radiation. . .for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing or  detecting  any  violation  of  any 
law  relating  to  motor  vehicles." 

The  law  instructs  police  to  use  other 
types  of  speed-monitoring  devices,  such 
as  laser-based  or  Vascar  units,  to  en- 
force speed  limits.  It  also  requires  that 
the  antennae  of  two-piece  radar  units  be 
mounted  outside  police  vehicles  to 
minimize  any  potential  health  risks. 

“This  is  a bill  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
police  officers,"  Weicker  told  those 
witnessing  the  bill-signing.  “You've 
got  a difficult  enough  life  to  lead  with- 
out having  what  you  hold  in  your  own 
hands  to  be  a threat  to  your  life." 

The  Governor  also  announced  that 
the  state  had  received  a $220,000  Fed- 
eral grant  to  help  law  enforcement 
agencies  replace  the  hand-held  radar 
units  now  in  use  with  safer  models. 

Weicker’s  action  is  the  culmination 
of  months  of  lobbying  by  police  and 
union  officials  in  Connecticut  State 
Police  officials  instituted  a temporary 
ban  on  the  use  of  hand-held  radar  last 
fall,  shortly  after  two  cancer-stricken 
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Connecticut  Gov.  Lowell  P.  Weicker  signs  legislation  banning  hand-held  radar  guns,  as  proponents  of  the  measure 
look  on.  From  left  are:  Santo  Franzo  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Police  Officers;  Windsor  Locks  Police 
Officer  Thomas  Malcolm,  who  claims  he  contracted  cancer  from  use  of  the  guns;  state  Rep.  Joseph  Adamo;  Governor 
Weicker;  Robert  Kowalczyk,  president  of  the  Connecticut  State  Police  Union,  and  state  Rep.  Stephen  Dargan. 

officers  in  Windsor  Locks  filed  work-  Capitol  Hill  that  he  would  preside  over  that  were  attached.  We  fought  hard  to 


ers'  compensation  claims  saying  that 
prolonged  exposure  to  microwaves  and 
low-level  radiation  from  radar  guns 
caused  their  illnesses.  Scores  of  mu- 
nicipal police  departments  also  stopped 
using  hand-held  radar.  [See  LEN,  Nov . 
15,  1991.]  Early  this  year,  state  Rep. 
Joseph  Adamo  of  West  Haven,  co- 
chairman  of  the  Legislature's  Labor 
and  Public  Employees  Committee,  in- 
troduced the  measure  eventually  signed 
by  Weicker. 

The  signing  came  on  the  same  day 
that  one  of  the  state’s  two  U.S.  senators, 
Joseph  I.  Lieberman,  announced  on 


a subcommittee  hearing  on  the  alleged 
link  between  radar  use  and  cancer,  and 
a few  days  after  Senator  Christopher 
Dodd  of  Connecticut  urged  the  Federal 
Government  to  undertake  a broad  epi- 
demiological study  of  police  officers  to 
explore  whether  such  a link  exists.  [See 
accompanying  story.  Page  9.] 

“I’m  elated,  obviously,"  said  Santo 
Franzo,  the  state's  national  representa- 
tive of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Police  Officers.  “We've  been  pushing 
for  this  thing  all  along.  . . There  were 
many  times  that  I thought  the  bill  was 
going  to  die  because  of  amendments 


have  those  amendments  removed,  and 
finally,  the  Governor  signed  it." 

Franzo  said  Connecticut  police  of- 
ficers could  breathe  a sigh  of  relief 
knowing  there  is  one  less  occupational 
risk  to  their  lives.  "It’s  the  nght  move," 
he  said. 

Franzo  also  applauded  the  recent 
developments  at  the  Federal  level. 
“There's  a lot  of  questions  tliat  have  to 
be  answered  by  the  FDA,  the  EPA  and 
other  agencies  They  knew  that  there 
was  some  type  of  potential  health  haz- 
ard here  and  yet  police  officers  were 
Continued  on  Page  9 


Reading,  writing  & recruits 

Officials  agree  on  the  importance  of  literacy  skills  in  policing, 
but  testing  & remediation  practices  vary  widely 


By  Jacob  R.  Clark 

$ A report  released  this  month  by  a 
private  research  group  says  more  than 
10  million  U.S.  workers  in  small  busi- 
nesses have  difficulty  doing  their  jobs 
because  of  poor  reading,  writing  and 
math  skills.  Calling  the  problem  a seri- 
ous one  that  “demands  national  atten- 
tion," the  Washington-based  Southport 
Institute  of  Policy  Analysis  asserts  tliat 
40  percent  of  the  nation’s  small-busi- 


What  They  Are  Saying: 


“This  is  a bill  to  ensure  the  safety  of  police 
officers.  You’ve  got  a difficult  enough  life  to 
lead  without  having  what  you  hold  in  your  own 
hands  to  be  a threat  to  your  life.” 

— Connecticut  Gov.  Lowell  P.  Weicker, 
on  signing  legislation  to  ban  the  police  use  of 
hand-held  radar  guns  in  the  state.  (1:2) 


ness  workers  have  trouble  with  basic 
skills,  and  few,  if  any , programs  exist  to 
increase  workers’  literacy  skills. 

$ Just  a few  weeks  earlier,  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Business  releases  the 
results  of  a survey  of  2,500  firms  with 
fewer  than  500  workers,  which  also 
found  a lack  of  basic  literacy  skills 
among  workers.  Seventy  percent  of  the 
firms  surveyed  said  workers  lacked 
writing  skills,  and  64  percent  said 
employees  had  difficulty  listening  to 
and  following  oral  instructions. 

The  two  recent  studies  underscore 
the  growing  concern  about  the  lack  of 
basic  literacy  skills  among  U.S.  work- 
ers in  private  industry  — concern  that 
has  washed  into  the  public  sector  as 
well,  including  law  enforcement.  In  a 
previous  article,  law  enforcement  edu- 
cators and  training  officials  raised  a 
chorus  of  discontent  about  literacy  skills 
among  police  officers  and  recruits,  with 
some  officials  advocating  stricter  test- 
ing of  recruits.  [See  LEN,  May  15, 
1992] 

The  lack  of  workplace  programs  to 
improve  employee  literacy  skills  is  also 


true  in  law  enforcement,  although  many 
of  those  interviewed  by  LEN  felt  such 
programs  are  needed  and  said  the  long- 
term benefits  would  far  outweigh  the 

costs. 

However,  as  LEN  has  learned,  there 
is  some  debate  over  whether  grade- 
reading levels  can  predict  success  in 
academy  courses,  as  well  as  disagree- 
ment as  to  how  much  law  enforcement 
should  involve  itself  in  making  reme- 
dial instruction  available  to  recruits  with 
sub-par  literacy  skills.  Still,  most  of 
those  interviewed  by  LEN  concede  that 
literacy  skills  are  perhaps  the  most 
crucial  element  in  the  successful  selec- 
tion and  training  of  law  enforcement 
recruits. 

“In  general,  language  ability  and 
cognitive  ability  are  necessary  but  not 
sufficient  predictors  of  success  in  law 
enforcement,"  said  Richard  Honey,  a 
researcher  and  personnel  consultant  to 
California’s  Commission  on  Peace 
Officer  Standards  and  Training,  who 
developed  the  Cloze  literacy  test  that  is 
taken  by  many  California  law  enforce- 
ment recruits.  “If  you  can  read  well,  it 


doesn't  guarantee  you’ll  be  a good  cop 
But  if  you  can't  read  at  all,  it  will  pretty 
much  guarantee  you'll  be  a bad  one," 
he  said. 

Skills,  Like  Training,  Vary 
The  prevalence  of  literacy-skills 
testing  in  law  enforcement  is  as  varied 
as  training  requirements  from  jurisdic- 
tion to  jurisdiction.  Overall,  about  52 
percent  of  the  nation’s  72  largest  mu- 
nicipal law  enforcement  agencies 
administer  tests  to  measure  literacy 
skills,  according  to  a 1990  survey  by 
British  researchers  Peter  and  Deidre 
Strawbridge. 

According  to  the  Strawbridge  sur- 
vey, about  half  of  the  agencies  polled 
test  recruits  for  composition  skills, 
numeracy,  spelling,  general  knowledge, 
grammar,  reading  comprehension  and 
vocabulary.  Sixty-two  agencies,  or  86 
percent,  test  for  reading  comprehen- 
sion, while  only  32  percent,  or  23  agen- 
cies, tested  for  composition 

In  Michigan,  where  law  enforce- 
ment training  standards  are  set  by  a 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — About  45  Hart 
ford  police  officers  conti  nued  to  stage  a 
“blue  flu"  sickout  June  8,  in  a protest 
over  the  arrest  of  Officer  Sergio  Inho  in 
connection  with  the  Feb.  8 beating  of 
Edwin  Cruz. 

DELAWARE  — State  police  lifted 
fingerprints  from  a store  safe  to  identify 
a man  who  died  in  a multiple-car  crash 
while  trying  to  evade  pursuing  troopers 
near  Newark.  Kevin  Gordon,  27,  of 
Wilmington,  allegedly  burglarized  the 
store  before  the  chase  started. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — A 
19-year-old  youth  who  told  a com- 
panion he  shot  to  death  a 36-year-old 
woman  last  November  because  he  “felt 
like  killing  somebody"  was  convicted 
June  2.  Henry  James  was  charged  with 
shooting  Patricia  Lexie  as  she  rode  in  a 
car  with  her  husband  along  1-295.  Sev- 
eral people  in  the  car  with  James  at  the 
time  of  the  killing  testified  against  him. 

Police  say  a conflict  between  drug 
dealers  and  members  of  the  Nation  of 
Islam  who  patrol  a Washington  hous- 
ing complex  may  have  been  the  cause 
behind  an  armed  attack  on  a security 
guard  booth  at  the  project  late  last  month. 
Three  men  are  under  arrest. 

MARYLAND  — Col . Larry  Tolliver, 
the  acting  State  Police  Superintendent, 
this  month  rescinded  an  order  by  one  of 
his  captains  that  troopers  must  write  at 
least  five  traffic  citations  each  hour 
Troopers  wrote  425.000  tickets  in  1991, 
13,000  fewer  than  in  1990.  Officials 
denied  that  the  quota  was  designed  to 
make  up  for  lost  revenue.  Poor  morale 
in  the  budget-strapped  agency  was 
blamed  for  the  decrease  in  tickets. 

Residents  of  drug-plagued  housing 
projects  in  Annapolis  cheered  and 
applauded  as  city,  county  and  state 
police  led  away  27  suspects  in  a mas- 
sive drug  sweep  June  8.  The  arrests 
capped  a four-month  investigation 
called  “Operation  Spring  Cleanup"  into 
open-air  drug  markets  in  the  city. 

The  Maryland  medical  examiner's 
office  ruled  June  8 that  a drug  overdose 
killed  Lieut.  Col.  Clarence  B.  Norman 
of  the  Prince  George's  County  Sher- 
iff s Department,  whose  body  was  found 
lOdays  earlier  in  a Camp  Springs  hotel 
room.  Norman,  37,  the  chief  legal 
counsel  to  Sheriff  James  V.  Aluisi,  died 
May  29,  and  authorities  said  traces  of 
cocaine  and  heroin  were  found  in  Nor- 
man's urine  and  blood. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — A Boston 
woman  became  the  19th  victim  to  die  in 
domestic  violence  in  the  state  this  year 
after  a man  against  whom  she  had  ob- 
tained a restraining  order  shot  her  May 
30.  Kristin  Lardner,  21,  had  obtained 
the  order  against  Mike  Cartier,  23.  on 
May  19.  Cartier  committed  suicide  after 
the  killing.  Police  said  a woman  dies  in 
a domestic  incident  every  eight  days, 
up  from  once  every  22  days  in  1990 

NEW  JERSEY  — The  guns  of  nine 
Newark  police  officers  were  confis- 
cated as  pan  of  a probe  into  the  June  9 
shooting  of  17-year-old  Howard  Cae- 
sar, who  allegedly  stole  a car  belonging 


to  the  mother  of  a police  officer.  Prose- 
cutors are  trying  to  learn  if  one  or  more 
of  the  officers  shot  Caesar  after  he 
surrendered  and  whether  police  at- 
tempted to  cover  up  the  shooting  Cae- 
sar was  in  critical  condition  and  on  a 
life  support  system  at  press  time. 

At  least  28  people  were  arrested  and 
eight  injured  when  police  were  called 
in  to  stop  rioting  that  broke  out  among 
75,000  people  who  swarmed  to  a beach- 
side  concert  in  Belmar,  NJ.,  on  June 
14  The  trouble  began  when  officials 
halted  the  MTV- sponsored  concert 
because  of  the  crowd.  Vandalism, 
scuffles  and  bottle-  and  rock-throwing 
at  police  were  reported. 

A convict  in  the  state’s  electronic 
monitoring  program  was  charged  with 
selling  heroin  from  his  Paterson  apart- 
ment. Bryon  James,  22,  is  the  third 
participant  in  the  program  to  be  charged 
with  a crime,  forcing  officials  to  sus- 
pend admissions  to  the  program. 

An  ordinance  approved  by  Edison 
officials  requires  all  residents  and  busi- 
nesses to  register  burglar  alarm  sys- 
tems in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  number 
of  false  alarms.  Failure  to  register  within 
10  days  of  receipt  of  a written  warning 
will  result  in  a summons,  with  convic- 
tion leading  to  a $100  fine.  Officials 
said  9,700  false  alarms  went  off  in  the 
town  last  year. 

The  state  Supreme  Court  ruled  June 
8 that  entrapment  is  not  a defense  avail- 
able to  an  accused  drunken  driver  who 
said  he  drove  while  drunk  only  because 
a police  officer  ordered  him  to  move  his 
pickup  truck.  In  a 4-3  ruling,  the  jus- 
tices said  Jeffrey  Fogarty , 26,  of  Wyck- 
off,  had  a duty  to  tell  the  officer  that  he 
was  drunk  and  unable  to  drive. 

NEW  YORK  — The  Nassau  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  approved  the 
nomination  of  Donald  F.  Kane,  a 32- 
year  veteran  of  the  Nassau  County 
Police  Department,  to  head  the  4,000- 
member  agency  on  June  15.  Kane,  who 
has  been  serving  as  acting  commis- 
sioner, succeeds  Samuel  J.  Rozzi,  who 
retired  in  April. 

Eighty-three  New  York  City  police 
officers  were  honored  June  8 at  what 
Police  Commissioner  Lee  P.  Brown 
dubbed  the  first  annual  awards  cere- 
mony exclusively  aimed  at  recognizing 
outstanding  acts  of  community  polic- 
ing. The  officers  earned  out  such  var- 
ied services  as  painting  over  graffiti  on 
buildings,  escorting  elderly  people  on 
shopping  trips,  getting  prostitutes  into 
drug-treatment  programs,  and  organiz- 
ing activities  for  inner-city  youths. 

Syracuse  officials  said  a gun-am- 
nesty program  resulted  in  nearly  as 
many  weapons  being  fumed  in  as  were 
collected  in  a similar  effort  in  New 
York  City  The  month-long  program  in 
Syracuse  collected  2,736  weapons, 
compared  with  2,789  during  three 
months  in  New  York  City. 

New  York  City  police  launched  a 
pilot  bicycle  patrol  program  this  month 
when  a dozen  officers  of  an  upper  West 
Side  precinct  began  patrolling  the  area 
on  mountain  bikes. 

Queens  District  Attorney  Richard 
Brown  announced  this  month  that  an 
undercover  unit  would  begin  opera- 
tions in  July  to  root  out  organized- 
crime  activities  at  Kennedy  and  LaGuar- 


dia  airports.  The  unit  will  include  New 
York  City  and  state  officers  and  at  least 
three  prosecutors  in  conjunction  with 
Port  Authority  police. 

Customs  Service  officials  say  her- 
oin-ingesting Colombian  “mules"  are 
replacing  those  from  Nigeria  and  other 
West  African  nations  in  smuggling  the 
drug  through  New  York  City-area  air- 
ports. In  April,  76  pounds  of  Colom- 
bian heroin  was  confiscated  at  Ken- 
nedy Airport,  much  of  it  from  couriers 
who  had  ingested  the  drug. 

PENNSYLVANIA — Williamsport  is 
being  swamped  with  hundreds  of  alco- 
holics and  drug  addicts  from  Philadel- 
phia seeking  treatment  because  of 
rumors  that  such  services  are  readily 
available  in  the  town.  Social  service 
workers  in  Philadelphia  say  drug  and 
alcohol  rehab  programs  there  are  over- 
whelmed and  underfunded,  prompting 
the  exodus  of  abusers. 

RHODE  ISLAND  — The  FBI  is  ex- 
pected to  investigate  claims  by  an  ac- 
cused Pawtucket  drug  dealer  that  his 
cocaine  supplier  has  Police  Department 
connections.  Rodney  Andreoni  made 
the  allegations,  which  Police  Chief  John 
Tomlinson  denies,  during  a May  27 
court  appearance. 

VERMONT  — Montpelier  police  of- 
ficer Charles  Welcome,  37,  committed 
suicide  June  1 , investigators  have  con- 
cluded. His  separation  from  his  wife, 
bankruptcy  and  alleged  involvement  in 
an  embezzlement  scheme  led  probers 
to  suspect  he  was  not  killed  in  the  line 
of  duty  as  was  initially  thought.  Wel- 
come's body  was  found  in  his  cruiser 
on  a remote  road  near  Hardwick. 


ARKANSAS — Sevier  County  Sheri  ff 
Howard  Jones  was  fined  $750  and  had 
his  license  suspended  for  120days  after 
pleading  no  contest  to  a DW1  charge 
last  month  stemming  from  a February 
wreck  involving  his  cruiser. 

Three  Jonesboro- area  high  schools 
are  organizing  the  state’s  first  school- 
based  Crime  Stoppers  program.  Re- 
wards of  $5 -$100  are  planned  for  those 
giving  information  about  crimes  com- 
mitted on  the  schools'  campuses. 

FLORIDA  — Tallahassee  Police  Chief 
Mel  Tucker  said  he  will  ask  the  City 
Commission  to  create  a race  relations 
panel  before  the  October  retrial  of  for- 
mer Miami  police  officer  William 
Lozano,  who  is  charged  with  two  counts 
of  manslaughter  in  the  1989  deaths  of  a 
black  motorcyclist  and  his  passenger. 
The  incident  touched  off  three  days  of 
rioting  in  Miami.  Tucker  said  the  goal 
of  the  panel  will  be  to  prevent  violence 
like  that  which  occurred  in  Los  Angeles 
after  the  acquittal  of  four  police  officers 
in  the  beating  of  Rodney  King.  Lozano's 
retrial  was  moved  here  in  an  effort  to 
get  more  blacks  on  the  jury. 

Satellite  Beach  police  Sgt.  Edward 
Hartmann,  38,  and  officer  Philip  Flagg, 
22,  were  killed  and  another  officer  was 
injured  late  last  month  when  a pickup 
truck  plowed  into  their  vehicle.  The 
officers  had  been  questioning  youths 


pulled  over  in  a traffic  stop.  Truck 
driver  Kevin  O'Neal,  34,  was  charged 
with  vehicular  homicide. 

The  Combat  Auto  Theft  (CAT) 
program,  in  which  drivers  receive  iden- 
tifying stickers  for  their  cars  that  give 
police  permission  to  stop  the  vehicle  if 
it  is  driven  between  the  hours  of  1 A.M. 
and  5 A.M.,  was  launched  in  Miami  and 
Dade  County  this  month. 

MISSISSIPPI  — The  curfew  on  teen- 
agers in  Leland  was  extended  this  month 
to  Aug.  31.  It  had  expired  May  31. 
Minors  on  the  streets  after  10  P.M. 
Sunday  through  Thursday,  or  after  1 130 
P.M.  on  weekends,  will  be  picked  up  by 
police. 

A $729,000. 30-bed  juvenile  deten- 
tion center  will  be  built  in  1993  next  to 
the  existing  county  jail  in  Columbus, 
officials  announced  It  will  include 
dormitory-style  housing  areas  and  an 
intake  and  processing  area  with  three 
holding  cells  that  can  hold  10  juveniles 
for  short  periods 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — Greenville 
County  sheriff  s officials  took  to  the 
skies  in  the  agency’s  helicopter  to  snare 
a bank  robber  late  last  month.  Instead, 
they  spotted  a marijuana  field  with  over 
100  plants  worth  $220,000.  The  robber 
escaped. 

TENNESSEE  — Ernest  Cecil,  34,  who 
was  prevented  from  becoming  a police- 
man after  successfully  completing  the 
academy  in  1991  because  he  was  blind 
in  one  eye,  was  sworn  in  as  a Nashville 
police  officer  this  month.  Cecil’s  chal- 
lenge resulted  in  a Civil  Service  amend- 
ment that  allows  a waiver  of  the  vision 
requirement  on  a case-by-case  basis. 
Cecil  lost  sight  in  his  right  eye  in  a 
childhood  injury. 

The  former  chairman  of  Madison 
County’s  911  emergency  phone  sys- 
tem faces  state  and  Federal  charges  for 
allegedly  stealing  over  $600,000  from 
the  system’s  bank  accounts.  J.R. 
“Rocky"  High,  a certified  public  ac- 
countant, could  face  up  to  30  years  if 
convicted. 


ILLINOIS  — Chicago  police  arrested 
hundreds  of  people  June  15  after  the 
celebration  of  the  Chicago  Bulls’  NBA 
championship  dissolved  into  an  orgy  of 
looting  and  arson.  Three  people  were 
shot — two  by  shopkeepers  and  one  by 
police  — and  95  officers  were  injured 

Chicago  police  say  the  city’s  homi- 
cide rate  could  reach  its  highest  level 
since  1974  if  current  trends  continue. 
Eighty-three  homicides  occurred  last 
month,  surpassing  the  May  1974  rec- 
ord of  82.  So  far  this  year,  366  murders 
have  been  reported,  17  more  than  in  the 
same  period  in  1974,  when  a total  of 
970  homicides  were  logged. 

Chicago’s  74  public  high  schools 
will  be  installed  with  metal  detectors  to 
screen  students  for  weapons,  officials 
announced  this  month. 

The  Chicago  Police  and  Fire  Com- 
mission voted  6-1  last  month  to  ap- 


prove a harsh  anti-loitering  law  that 
would  allow  police  to  disperse  any  group 
of  two  or  more  persons  i f one  of  them  is 
a known  street  gang  member.  Supt. 
Matt  Rodriguez  will  have  to  devise  a 
general  order  on  how  to  enforce  the 
ordinance,  which  Assistant  Deputy 
Supt.  Gerald  Cooper  said  would  be 
used  in  a “limited  set  of  circumstances." 

INDIANA  — Seminars  were  held  in 
Indianapolis  this  month  to  advise  law 
enforcement  officers  on  how  to  use  a 
new  law,  effective  in  July,  that  requires 
drug  dealers  to  pay  an  excise  tax  on 
seized  narcotics.  Authorities  also  an- 
nounced that  eight  central  Indiana 
counties  would  form  a network  to  share 
resources  and  information  in  drug  cases. 

A new  trial  was  ordered  for  ex- 
Huntington  police  Capt.  Gerald  Sail- 
ors, 48,  who  was  sentenced  to  22  years 
in  prison  for  an  involutary  manslaugh- 
ter conviction  stemming  from  the  June 
1990  fatal  shooting  of  Michael  Fisher, 
29.  Prejudicial  remarks  by  the  prosecu- 
tor who  tried  the  case  were  cited  as 
reason  for  the  retrial. 

OHIO  — A Cincinnati  police  sergeant 
who  had  a $250-$500-a-month  cocaine 
habit  said  he  wants  the  city  to  pay  for 
drug  treatment,  according  to  an  internal 
investigations  report.  Sgt.  Leynorice 
Johnson  told  police  probers  he  had  used 
marijuana,  powdered  and  crack  cocaine 
but  never  while  on  duty.  Johnson  is 
suspended  without  pay  while  awaiting 
the  outcome  of  the  investigation.  The 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  reported. 

Members  of  a newly  formed  task 
force  in  Cleveland  recently  snared  a 
suspect  in  the  May  28  shooting  death  of 
a U.S.  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion agent  in  Alabama.  Members  of  the 
Cleveland  Metropolitan  Fugitive  Task 
Force  arrested  Eugene  Milton  Clemons 
n,  20.  on  June  6.  just  one  day  after  a 
Federal  grand  jury  in  Birmingham  in- 
dicted him  in  the  shooting  death  of 
George  D.  Althouse,  28,  who  was  shot 
to  death  at  a convenience  store.  The 
Cleveland  task  force,  only  six  weeks 
old  at  the  time  of  Clemons’s  arrest,  has 
apprehended  13  fugitives,  five  of  them 
wanted  for  murder. 

WISCONSIN — The  City  of  Milwau- 
kee will  pay  $962,000  to  settle  the  case 
of  Tandy  O’Neal,  33,  who  was  left  a 
quadriplegic  four  years  ago  when  he 
was  shot  in  the  back  by  a police  officer. 
The  settlement  must  be  approved  by  the 
city’s  Common  Council. 


IOWA  — The  Linn  County  Sheriffs 
Department  will  patrol  the  town  of 
Center  Point  until  town  officials  decide 
to  replace  Police  Chief  Tom  Ulrich, 
who  resigned  abruptly  and  without 
explanation  June  2.  Sheriff  Dennis 
Blome  said  deputies  would  patrol  the 
town  at  least  2 1 hours  a week  and  that 
the  Sheriff  s Department  would  handle 
all  emergencies.  Ulrich  was  accused  of 
using  excessive  force  on  a man  he 
stopped  as  a Shellsburg  police  officer 
in  1989.  A jury  awarded  the  man 
$60,000  last  month. 

MISSOURI  — A coroner’s  jury  ruled 
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this  month  that  Ava  police  officers  were 
justified  in  shooting  and  killing  63- 
year-old  Ray  Absher,  who  authorities 
said  fired  at  officers  with  an  assault  rifle 
May  27.  Absher  was  on  probation  for  a 
1990  shooting  and  was  prohibited  from 
owning  guns. 

NEBRASKA  — Changes  in  the  Omaha 
Police  Department's  uniform  policy  will 
result  in  a “sharper-looking*’  police 
force,  according  to  police  spokesman 
Sgt.  William  Muldoon.  Starting  in 
September,  officers  will  no  longer  re- 
ceive a $45  monthly  allowance  to  buy 
their  own  uniforms.  Instead,  uniforms 
will  be  issued  by  the  department.  The 
overall  cost  to  the  city  — about  $300,000 
a year  — is  expected  to  remain  the 
same,  he  said. 


ARIZONA  — A U.S.  Customs  Ser- 
vice dog  helped  sniff  out  200  pounds  of 
cocaine  found  June  3 in  a false  truck 
bed  near  Douglas.  The  cocaine  had  an 
estimated  street  value  of  $9  million. 
Two  brothers,  Luis  and  Arturo  Acosta, 
were  taken  into  custody 

The  Tempe  City  Council  is  consid- 
ering declaring  the  10-block  downtown 
area  a “public  event,"  giving  police  the 
legal  basis  for  implementing  a ban 
against  weapons  and  gang-linked  cloth- 
ing during  weekend  nights  when  thou- 
sands of  youths  flock  downtown.  The 
ban  would  be  in  effect  between  8 P.M. 
and  4 A.M.  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays. 

NEW  MEXICO  — Police  seized  train- 
ing manuals  from  a law  enforcement 
seminar  in  Las  Cruces  late  last  month 
because  they  said  information  in  the 
manual  could  compromise  an  investi- 
gation into  the  1990  execution-style 
slayings  of  four  people  at  a bowling 
alley.  Authorities  said  the  guidelines  in 
the  manuals  contained  previously  sealed 
sensitive  information  about  the  crimes. 

TEXAS  — The  Dallas  City  Council  is 
considering  implementing  a curfew  on 
teenagers  from  11  P.M.  to  6 A.M. 
Sunday  to  Thursday,  and  from  mid- 
night to  6 A.M.,  Friday  and  Saturday 
Foes  have  been  challenging  the  plan  for 
over  a year,  and  a U.S.  district  judge 
will  rule  on  its  constitutionality  if  it  is 
enacted. 

The  Harris  County  Commissioner’s 
Court  was  to  begin  talks  this  month  on 
the  county ’s  liability  for  reset ve  deputy 
constables,  three  of  whom  were  ar- 
rested late  last  month  working  illegal 
“extra  jobs."  The  court  also  plans  to 
discuss  an  ongoing  dispute  over  how 
many  volunteer  deputies  any  constable 
should  be  allowed.  County  policy  has 
traditionally  limited  a constable's  re- 
serve deputies  to  three  times  the  num- 
ber of  regular  deputies. 

Burton  City  Attorney  Matthew  A. 
Reue  has  accused  Washington  County 
District  Attorney  Charles  Sebesta  of 
selectively  releasing  information  and 
distorting  facts  in  a nine-month  grand 
jury  investigation  of  the  Burton  Police 
Department.  Sebesta  called  the  Police 
Department  “greedy,  arrogant,  igno- 
rant and  prejudiced"  after  a grand  jury 


concluded  that  Burton  police  have 
ignored  state  law,  civil  rights  and  proper 
police  procedure.  The  FBI  reportedly 
requested  a copy  of  the  grand  jury's 
findings. 

The  Laredo  sector  of  the  U.S.  Bor- 
der Patrol  has  reported  a whopping 
265-percent  increase  in  the  volume  of 
drugs  seized  near  the  border  with 
Mexico.  Border  Patrol  officials  said 
2,361  pounds  of  marijuana  with  a street 
value  of  $1.9  million  was  seized  last 
month,  compared  with  $525,000  in 
seizures  in  May  1991.  Steroid  smug- 
gling is  also  on  the  rise,  they  added. 

UTAH  — A district  judge  sentenced 
Emery  County  Attorney  Patricia  Geary 
and  Sheriff  LaMar  Guymon  to  20  days 
for  contempt  of  court,  if  they  don’t 
return  $100,900  improperly  seized  from 
a motorist  who  was  never  charged  with 
a crime.  The  contempt  charges  stem 
from  Geary's  refusal  to  return  the  cash 
found  in  the  gas  tank  of  a California- 
bound  van  in  April  1989  The  van’s 
owner  said  the  money  was  from  the  sale 
of  his  business,  and  he  was  not  charged 
with  a crime  In  January,  the  Utah 
Supreme  Court  declared  the  seizure 
illegal  in  a precedent-setting  ruling  that 
stated  civil  forfeitures  must  be  justified 
by  an  underlying  criminal  act. 

The  Salt  Lake  City  Police  Associa- 
tion said  it  will  fight  a city  proposal  to 
charge  a monthly  fee  to  employees  with 
take-home  cars.  The  city  wants  to  charge 
workers  living  inside  the  city  $180  a 
year  and  those  outside  $360  a year,  then 
use  the  funds  to  hire  more  officers. 


CALIFORNIA  — In  an  effort  to  pro- 
mote diversity  in  the  upper  ranks  of  the 
San  Diego  Police  Department,  Chief 
Bob  Bur  green  promoted  two  women 
and  a Latino  man  to  assistant  police 
chief  on  May  27.  The  new  assistant 
chiefs  are:  Rulette  Armstead,  4 1 , an  1 8- 
year  veteran  who  becomes  the  agency's 
highest-ranking  black,  Nancy  Good- 
rich, 39.  an  18- year  veteran;  and  George 
Saldamando.  42,  a 20-year  veteran. 

A gay  San  Francisco  police  inspec- 
tor with  AIDS  has  won  his  case  that  he 
is  entitled  to  job  benefits  because  he 
was  infected  when  he  was  bitten  and 
splashed  with  blood  during  a 1984  ar- 
rest of  a prisoner  infected  with  HIV 
Administrative  Judge  Stewart  Judson 
ruled  late  last  month  that  Thomas  Cady 
was  infected  with  HIV  on  the  job.  The 
ruling  was  hailed  as  precedent-setting, 
indicating  that  public  employees  can 
overcome  assumptions  that  AIDS  al- 
ways results  from  homosexual  behav- 
ior. Cady  will  receive  $50,547  in  dis- 
ability pay,  medical  treatment  and  may 
be  eligible  for  permanent  retirement 
pay  of  $25,000. 

The  FBI  reported  this  month  that 
the  number  of  "takeover"  robberies  — 
in  which  bandits  armed  with  high- 
powered  weapons  terrorize  employees 
and  customers  — in  the  seven-county 
Metropolitan  Los  Angeles  area  jumped 
to  126  through  May.  The  figure  is  three 
times  more  than  the  total  number  for 
the  same  period  in  1991. 


A San  Francisco  Superior  Court 
judge  ruled  last  month  that  an  apart- 
ment building  in  a drug-plagued  sec- 
tion of  Berkeley  is  infested  with  drug 
dealers  and  ordered  the  landlord  to  pay 
as  much  as  $5,000  to  each  of  75  neigh- 
bors. The  ruling  by  Judge  Ken  Ka- 
waichi  resolved  a suit  by  neighbors 
who  contended  that  the  36-unit  apart- 
ment had  become  a public  nusiance. 
[See  LEN,  Oct.  15,  1989  ] 

San  Diego  police  officials  are  trying 
to  find  out  who  wrote  a phony  “tryst 
memo"  purportedly  issued  by  Police 
Chief  Bob  Bur  green  that  said  officers 
“desiring  to  have  sexual  relations  dur- 
ing normally  scheduled  work  hours" 
could  do  so  during  their  lunch  breaks 
“or  by  taking  compensatory  or  annual 
leave-taking."  The  memo  also  says  that 
a list  of  “department-approved  motels" 
could  be  obtained  “through  the  Public 
Affairs  office.”  Sources  told  the  San 
Diego  Union-Tribune  thar  the  memo 
may  have  stemmed  from  an  incident  in 
which  two  married  officers  were  dis- 
covered in  a motel  room  while  on  duty 

Gun  sales  in  the  state  were  reported 
45 .7  last  month  than  in  May  1 99 1 , with 
riot-tom  Los  Angeles  leading  the  state 
with  a 64.3-percent  increase.  Attorney 
General  Dan  Lungren  said. 

Los  Angeles  police  went  on  a brief 
alert  for  possible  violence  after  a judge 
on  June  3 dismissed  charges  against  a 
Compton  police  officer  who  killed  two 
Samoan  brothers  when  he  responded  to 
a domestic  disturbance  in  February 
1991.  Superior  Court  Judge  Reid  dis- 
missed charges  against  Alfred  Sidles,  a 
14-year  police  veteran,  after  a jury 
deadlocked  for  acquittal.  S Idles  testi- 
fied that  the  unarmed  men  attacked  and 
threatened  to  kill  him. 

Los  Angeles  authorities  have  re- 
vised downward  several  statistics  relat- 
ing to  last  month's  riots.  The  number  of 
deaths  was  decreased  from  60  to  45 
because  coroners  categorized  all  deaths 
recorded  during  April  29-May  4 as  riot- 
related.  The  number  of  riot-related  ar- 
rests dropped  from  19.000  to  about 
9,500,  and  the  number  of  fires,  once 
estimated  at  5,000  during  the  riots’ 
peak,  dropped  to  623.  Despite  the  revi- 
sions, the  riot  remains  the  most  deadly 
civil  disturbance  in  the  United  States  in 
the  20th  century . 

IDAHO  — Shoshone  County  Sheriff 
Frank  Cmkovich,  indicted  on  Federal 
racketeering  charges,  fired  Undersher- 
iff Dan  Schierman  after  losing  the 
Democratic  sheriff* s primary  to  Schier- 
man by  1 1 1 votes.  Schierman  said  he 
received  no  official  notice,  but  the 
county  clerk  confirmed  late  last  month 
that  termination  papers  had  been  filed. 

NEVADA  — Ex-Sparks  Police  Chief 
George  Coxey  plans  to  sue  the  city  for 
unspecified  damages  because  he  was 
hounded  into  resigning,  said  his  attor- 
ney, John  Ohlson.  Coxey  claims  de- 
partment veterans  never  cooperated  him 
after  his  1986  appointment  over  a local 
candidate.  City  Manager  Teny  Rey- 
nolds denies  Coxey 's  charges. 

WASHINGTON  — Saying  the  Legis- 
lature had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter, 
a Seattle  judge  this  month  issued  a 
preliminary  injunction  against  a state 
law  that  bars  court  personnel  from  re- 
leasing the  names  of  juvenile  victims  in 
sex-assault  cases. 


Mesa,  Ariz.,  police  officials  will  no 
longer  allow  women  to  go  on  ride- 
alongs  with  officers  without  permis- 
sion from  the  chief,  after  an  on-duty 
police  officer  was  fired  for  having  sex 
with  a civilian  observer  in  a patrol  car. 

Police  officials  interviewed  by  The 
Mesa  Tribune  said  the  timing  of  the 
new  directive,  which  was  disclosed  late 
last  month,  and  the  officer's  firing  were 
coincidental. 

But  the  newspaper  pointed  out  that 
the  firing  of  Officer  Mark  Sirota  was 
just  one  of  two  incidents  involving 
sexual  improprieties  between  police 
officers  and  female  civilians  accompa- 
nying them  on  ride-alongs. 

Sirota,  who  was,  also  accused  of 
other  misconduct,  was  placed  on  ad- 
ministrative leave  in  January,  then  fired 
March  27.  His  terminauon  came  after  a 
woman  said  she  and  Sirota  had  sex  in 
his  patrol  car  during  a ride-along  in  July 
1990.  According  to  internal  affairs 
reports,  the  unidentified  woman  told 
police  that  the  pair  got  out  of  his  squad 
car  on  a small  mountain  east  of  Mesa  to 
view  the  city.  They  returned  to  the  car 
and  had  sex,  the  report  said. 

Police  Chief  Guy  Meeks  told  the 
newspaper  Sirota’s  firing  came  after  he 
had  already  decided  to  revise  the  pol- 
icy. “That  wasn't  a concern,"  he  said. 
“We  felt  like  some  changes  needed  to 
be  made,  and  those  changes  were  best 
for  the  department " 

The  new  policy,  instituted  in  April, 
states  that  “citizen  observers  may  only 
ride  with  officers  of  the  same  sex.  Citi- 
zen observers  may  only  ride  with  offi- 
cers who  are  off  probation."  Family 
members  and  department  employees 
are  allowed  to  ride  with  members  of  the 
opposite  sex.  Prior  to  the  revision,  any 
member  of  either  sex  could  accompany 


While  other  major  U.S.  cities  reel 
under  single-  and  double-digit  increases 
in  violent  crime,  Boston  is  experienc- 
ing a dramatic  decline  that  one  police 
official  says  is  due  to  judicial  reforms, 
concentrated  police  efforts  to  reduce 
gang  activity  and  increased  coopera- 
tion between  police  and  residents. 

A 1 3.4-percent  drop  in  violent 
crimes  helped  the  city's  overall  crime 
volume  to  decrease  by  8.9  percent  in 
1991,  according  to  Supt  Paul  Evans, 
who  heads  the  Police  Department's 
Bureau  of  Investigative  Services. 

Homicides  dropped  25.7  percent  last 
year  compared  to  1990,  when,  like 
scores  of  U.S.  cities.  Boston  chalked  up 
a record-setting  homicide  total.  Only 
1 16  homicides  were  recorded  in  1991. 
compared  to  the  all-time  high  of  150 
the  year  before. 

The  downward  trend  appears  to  be 
continuing  this  year,  Evans  told  LEN 
By  mid-June,  police  had  reported  26 
homicides  in  the  city,  compared  to  58 
for  the  same  period  in  1991.  Police 
statistics  show  that  during  the  same 
period  in  1990, 74  homicides  had  been 
logged  in  Boston. 

Other  violent-crime  categories  in 
Boston  fell  last  year  as  well.  Sexual 
assaults,  which  have  been  soaring  na- 
tionwide, decreased  by  8.9  percent,  nob- 


officers  on  ride-alongs  after  police  offi- 
cials approved  a required  application. 

“This  is  just  one  of  many  rules  and 
regulations  that  are  updated,  changed 
and  modified  regularly."  said  Sgt.  Mike 
Hayes  “Anything  that  needs  improve- 
ment, we’  11  look  at." 

In  addition,  the  new  policy  requires 
that  a police  department  waiver  of  lia- 
bility be  approved  48  hours  before  the 
scheduled  ride-along.  Participants  most 
also  agree  to  a background  check.  A 
person  with  an  extensive  police  record 
or  “unsavory  reputation"  would  be 
disqualified  from  participating  in  the 
ride-along  program. 

Ride-alongs  are  now  limited  to  half 
a shift,  and  may  occur  only  during  the 
day  or  swing  shifts.  Civilian  observers 
must  be  1 8 if  riding  alone,  and  no  more 
than  two  people  can  ride  along  with  an 
officer.  The  policy  adds  that  all  observ- 
ers can  be  subpoenaed  as  witnesses  in 
court. 

According  to  The  Tribune,  discipli- 
nary action  was  taken  against  another 
Mesa  officer  stemming  from  sexual 
advances  he  made  toward  a female 
dispatcher  who  had  accompanied  him 
on  a ride-along  in  1986.  Former  Lieut. 
Rick  Heath's  pay  was  reduced  after  an 
internal  probe  sustained  allegations  that 
the  dispatcher  did  not  give  him  per- 
mision  to  sexually  fondle  her  during  the 
ride-along. 

According  to  department  reports, 
Heath  asked  the  dispatcher  if  she  wanted 
to  go  on  a ride-along  during  his  late- 
night  shift  During  the  shift  they  stopped 
at  Heath's  house  so  he  could  eat,  at 
which  time  Heath  came  up  behind  the 
dispatcher,  began  rubbing  her  back  and 
shoulders,  then  reached  into  her  blouse 
and  fondled  her  until  she  told  him  to 
stop. 


beries  by  20.6  percent,  and  aggravated 
assaults  by  7.4  percent,  Evans  said. 

The  Superintendent  said  several 
factors  have  contributed  to  the  decline 
in  violent  crimes.  A 50-officer  police 
task  force  has  helped  clamp  down  on 
gang  activity  Saturation  patrols  were 
introduced  into  six  violence-plagued 
areas  of  Boston,  augmented  by  a com- 
munity-policing effort. 

“We  have  a good  working  relation- 
ship with  the  community,"  said  Evans. 
"Like  every  place  else  we've  had  our 
setbacks.  But  we  find  that  putting  the 
same  officers  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hoods day  after  day  where  possible  has 
paid  dividends  " 

Judicial  reforms  have  helped  reduce 
the  number  of  gang-related  murders, 
which  had  been  rising  in  recent  years 
and  which  helped  set  I990's  deadly 
record.  Over  400  gang  members  have 
been  jailed  under  a “direct  indictment" 
policy  and  new  six-man  jury  sessions 
were  created  to  "fast-track"  gun  cases, 
Evans  said. 

“The  criminal  justice  system,  to  a 
certain  extent,  woke  up,"  he  said. 

Evans  also  pointed  to  the  willing- 
ness of  Federal  officials  to  help  clamp 
down  on  gangs.  The  local  U.S.  Attor- 
ney's office  has  aided  in  dismantling 
gangs  and  their  operations,  said  Evans 
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The  new  riddle  of  the  Sphinx 

Forensic  artist  called  in  to  tackle  ancient  identity  question 


An  Egyptologist  who  is  challeng- 
ing theories  on  the  origin  and  iden- 
tity of  the  Great  Sphinx  enlisted  the 
aid  of  a New  York  Police  Depart- 
ment forensic  artist  to  prove  his 
hypothesis  that  the  head  of  the  colos- 
sal statue  near  the  Great  Pyramid  at 
Giza  is  not  a likeness  of  an  ancient 
pharaoh  long  believed  to  have  been 
the  architect  of  the  work. 

John  Anthony  West,  a self-styled 
“rogue  Egpytologist"  and  writer,  en- 
listed the  expertise  of  NYPD  foren- 
sic artist  Frank  Domingo,  who  sci- 
entifically compared  the  facial  fea- 
tures of  the  Sphinx  with  the  statue  of 
the  pharaoh  Chephren  located  in  the 
Cairo  Museum. 

Domingo  traveled  to  Egypt  last 
fall  to  take  measurements  of  the 
statue's  facial  features  and  compare 
them  with  the  least-damaged  facial 
features  visible  on  the  Sphinx.  Start- 
ing from  the  premise  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  were  highly  skilled  at 
duplicating  works  of  art  and  at  mak- 
ing exact  copies  of  facial  features, 
Domingo,  whose  14  years  as  an 
NYPD  forensic  artist  have  made  him 
a nationally  recognized  expert  in  his 
field,  used  his  findings  to  conclude 
that  the  Sphinx  is  not  a likeness  of 
Chephren,  as  has  long  been  believed. 

While  many  features  of  the  face 
of  the  Sphinx  have  been  worn  down 
by  thousands  of  years  of  exposure  to 
the  elements,  Domingo  told  LEN 
there  were  certain  features  — the 
inner  and  outer  comers  of  the  eyes, 
the  lines  at  the  wings  of  the  nostrils, 
part  of  the  mouth  — that  were  still 


Forensic  artist  Frank  Domingo's  sketches  of  the  statue  of  the  Egyptian 
pharaoh  Chephren  (1.)  and  the  Great  Sphinx  at  Giza,  showing  measurements 
and  facial  proportions. 


clear  enough  to  allow  precise  measure- 
ments. He  also  analyzed  photos  of  the 
Sphinx's  profile,  which  showed  rela- 
tively undamaged  parts  of  the  fore- 
head, the  outer  comer  of  the  eye  and  the 
top  part  of  the  chin. 

“As  it  turns  out,  the  proportions  of 
the  Sphinx  were  quite  different  from 
those  of  the  513106,“  Domingo  said. 
“One  of  the  most  obvious  things  in  the 
profile  view  was  that  the  mouth  or 
prognathism — the  lower  protrusion  of 
the  Sphinx's  face  — is  much  greater 
than  that  on  the  statue  of  the  pharoah 
Chephren.  With  all  these  measurements 
and  angles,  I made  the  conclusion  that 


they  represent  two  different  individu- 
als. There's  too  much  variation  in 
these  two  works  to  say  that  they're  the 
same  one." 

West  met  Domingo  through  Boris 
Said,  who  is  making  documentary  on 
the  origin  and  identity  of  the  Great 
Sphinx.  “It  was  his  [Said ’s]  idea  to  go  to 
a forensic  artist  to  try  to  disprove  that 
the  Sphinx  was  Chephren,”  West  re- 
called. “Once  he  had  the  idea,  a few 
phone  calls  put  us  in  touch  with  Dom- 
ingo. We  sent  him  some  material,  and 
he  said  he  was  interested." 

West  said  Domingo’s  “meticulous, 
careful  studies  pretty  much  shoot  the 


ground  from  under"  those  who  be- 
lieve the  Sphinx  is  a likeness  of  the 
ancient  ruler.  Domingo’s  efforts  will 
help  support  West's  theory  that  the 
Sphinx  is  thousands  of  years  older 
than  has  been  thought  — a theory 
first  advanced  by  geologist  Dr. 
Robert  M.  Schoch  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity, which  has  caused  a stir  among 
Egyptologists.  “For  us,  it's  a very 
powerful  piece  of  counterevidence, 
even  though  of  itself  it  doesn’t  prove 
the  Sphinx  is  older.  It  just  proves  that 
it’s  not  Chephren,"  West  said. 

Scholars  of  Egyptian  history  be- 
lieve the  Sphinx  — a leonine  body 
with  a human  head — was  carved  out 
of  a solid  limestone  formation  around 
2500  B ,C.,  a period  known  as  the  Old 
Kingdom  Fourth  Dynasty,  during  the 
rule  of  the  pharaoh  Chephren.  Schoch 
and  his  supporters,  including  West, 
believe  that  erosion  scars  visible  on 
the  Sphinx  show  it  was  built  at  a time 
when  Egypt  received  massive 
amounts  of  rainfall  — a period  esti- 
mated by  geologists  at  between 
15,000  and  10,000  B.C.  — thou- 
sands of  years  before  ancient  Egyp- 
tian civilization  reached  its  zenith. 

West  said  he  is  marshaling  re- 
sources to  further  a scientific  inves- 
tigation into  the  true  age  of  the 
Sphinx.  “It’s  by  no  means  over,”  he 
said.  “All  we  can  say  now  is  that  it's 
a hell  of  a lot  older  than  it's  supposed 
to  be,  which  has  profound  historical 
and  cultural  reverberations.  It  means 
virtually  everything  your  or  I have 
learned  about  ancient  history  is 
damned  wrong.” 


Deferred 

gratification 

One  of  Chicago's  oldest  police 
rookies  was  to  began  his  beat  this  month, 
nearly  three  decades  after  his  initial 
dream  of  becoming  a police  officer  was 
sidetracked  for  a career  with  the  city's 
parks  department. 

Ronald  Norway,  52,  was  expected 
to  be  assigned  to  a Chicago  police  dis- 
trict this  month  after  completing  his 
field  training  work  in  May.  For  Nor- 
way, who  declined  to  be  interviewed  by 
LEN.  it  was  the  fulfillment  of  a dream 
he  had  had  since  he  was  a kid. 

“Even  as  a kid.  all  the  other  kids  in 
the  neighborhood  wanted  to  be  police 
officers,"  Norway  told  The  Associated 
Press.  Norway’s  brother  was  a police 
officer,  as  is  his  son.  Ronald  Jr. 

Norway  deferred  his  dream,  how- 
ever. for  a better-paying  career  with  the 
Chicago  Park  District.  After  28  years, 
he  retired  and  began  looking  for  a new 
challenge. 

Norway  had  urged  his  son  to  be- 
come a police  officer.  One  day,  Ronald 
Jr.  told  him  how  difficult  it  was  to  be  a 
police  officer.  On  a dare  from  his  son, 
Norway  decided  to  find  out  just  how 
hard  it  really  was. 

“It  started  out  as  a game,  a dare," 
Norway  recalled.  “My  son  kept  com- 
plaining about  how  hard  it  was.  He 
said,  ‘If  you  don’t  believe  me,  try  it 
yourself.  ’ So  I took  the  exam  just  to  see 
if  I could  pass,  and  after  each  stage  — 
the  physical,  coming  to  the  academy  — 
they  finally  offered  me  the  badge  and  I 
just  said,  'Why  not?’  " 

The  younger  Norway  said  he  never 
thought  his  father  would  take  him  up  on 
the  dare,  let  alone  go  through  the  strin- 
gent, exhausting  physical  and  mental 
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training  required  to  become  an  officer. 
“Unbelievable,"  he  told  The  AP.  “He’s 
certainly  old  enough." 

While  the  physical  exertion  required 
in  training  could  tax  many  a younger 
man,  Norway  Sr.  said  he  was  able  to  do 
200  push-ups  a day,  sit-ups  and  an 
exercise  consisting  of  running  up  and 
down  stairs  for  45  minutes  a day.  “It's 
rough,"  he  said.  “They  say,  'You’re 
here  and  want  to  be  a police  officer,  so 
let’s  do  it.'  ” 

Norway  is  not  the  oldest  person  ever 
to  become  a Chicago  police  officer, 
there  are  several  who  joined  the  ranks 
at  middle  age  after  the  department  lifted 
a 35-year  age  cap  on  recruits  in  the 
1 970’s.  Officers  are  required  to  retire  at 
the  age  of  63. 

Curt 

rejoinder 

The  City  of  St.  Petersburg,  Fla,  and 
its  former  Police  Chief,  Ernest  “Curt" 
Curtsinger,  have  agreed  to  a settle- 
ment that  will  award  Curtsinger  over 
$500,000  in  damages  as  well  as  a job  as 
assistant  city  manager  in  exchange  for 
his  dropping  lawsuits  against  the  city. 

The  agreement  was  made  to  clear 
Curtsinger’s  name  and  reputation, 
which  had  been  badly  tarnished  by 
charges  of  racism  that  led  to  his  dis- 
missal Feb.  28,  and  to  avoid  a pro- 
tracted legal  battle  over  proposed 


changes  in  the  city  charter  that  were  to 
be  voted  on  this  month. 

The  agreement  was  reached  May 
31,  the  eve  of  a deadline  to  abort  a 
referendum  that  would  have  shifted  the 
authority  over  hiring  and  firing  the 
police  chief  from  the  city  manager  to 
the  mayor  and  City  Council.  An  addi- 
tional amendment  on  the  ballot,  which 
was  scheduled  for  a June  16  vote,  would 
have  compelled  the  city  to  rehire 
Curtsinger,  a pojxilar  police  chief  whose 
abrupt  termination  spurred  a ground- 
swell  of  public  support  that  culminated 
in  the  referendum.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  proposal,  Curtsinger  would  have 
been  rehired  with  a minimum  three- 
year  contract. 

Curtsinger’s  opponents  vowed  to 
challenge  the  referendum  if  passed, 
tying  up  the  issue  in  a lengthy  and 
costly  legal  battle. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  settlement, 
Curtsinger  is  to  be  rehired  by  the  city 
for  a three-year  term  as  an  assistant  city 
manager  at  a yearly  salary  of  $9 1 ,000  a 
year  — $17,000  more  than  his  salary 
during  18  months  as  police  chief.  The 
city  will  also  pay  Curtsinger  $250,000 
— $ 1 00,000  this  year  and  $50,000 each 
July  1 for  the  next  three  years  — as  part 
of  a settlement  of  damage  claims.  The 
former  chief  will  receive  all  back  pay, 
vacation  pay  and  pension  benefits  that 
have  accrued  since  his  firing. 

And,  according  to  Curtsinger’s 
attorney.  Louis  Kwall.  the  former  chief 
is  guaranteed  his  salary  for  the  next 
three  years  in  the  event  he  is  fired  or 


resigns.  In  exchange,  Kwall  told  LEN. 
Curtsinger  agreed  not  to  press  civil 
rights  and  tort  suits  against  the  city. 

“The  most  important  thing  to  us  was 
regaining  his  good  name,"  said  Kwall, 
who  said  Curtsinger’s  professional 
reputation  may  have  been  irreparably 
damaged  by  the  firing,  which  came 
after  local  black  leaders  accused  him  of 
being  insensitive  to  minority  residents. 
The  former  chief  was  also  criticized  for 
suspending  a cultural  sensitivity  course 
for  police  after  some  white  officers 
complained  the  course  was  an  excuse 
for  “white-bashing”  — a comment  origi- 
nally attributed  to  Curtsinger,  but  which 
was  later  retracted  by  the  local  press. 

Curtsinger  denied  all  of  the  allega- 
tions against  him,  but  was  fired  none- 
theless by  then-acting  City  Manager 
Don  McRae.  [See  LEN,  Feb.  29, 1992  ] 

Kwall  said  the  willingness  of  city 
officials  to  give  Curtsinger  a job  will 
give  “an  indication  to  outsiders  that 
there  was  really  nothing  to  the  allega- 
tions." Curtsinger’s  duties  in  his  new 
post  have  not  been  specified,  but  they 
will  not  involve  the  Police  Department. 
He  is  scheduled  to  report  to  work  July  6. 

Curtsinger  told  LEN  he  had  mixed 
feelings  about  the  settlement.  “It’s  an 
opportunity  to  expand  your  base  and 
get  some  new  experience  other  fields,” 
he  said  of  his  new  job,  "but  after  almost 
30  years  in  police  work,  it’s  very  diffi- 
cult to  come  to  grips  with  the  fact  that 
you’re  going  to  leave  that  behind.” 

Curtsinger  also  expressed  doubts 
that  his  professional  reputation  could 


be  salvaged  “I  don't  think  there’s 
anyway  to  get  that  epithet  off  you,"  he 
said.  “Once  somebody  calls  you  a rac- 
ist, there’s  no  way  to  clear  your  name. 
It  just  is.  There's  always  going  to  be 
some  doubt  in  people’s  minds.  I think 
that  anybody  who  takes  the  time  to 
investigate  can  clearly  see  that  it’s  worth 
$585,000  for  [city  officials]  to  back 
away  from  their  position.  ...  But  it’s 
an  allegation  that,  at  this  time  in  history, 
sticks.” 

Curtsinger  added  that  other  police 
chiefs  could  learn  from  his  ordeal.  “It’s 
not  been  a real  glamorous  situation. 
There  were  some  real  wild-assed  alle- 
gations made  and  they  have  yet  to  prove 
a single  one  of  them.  Nevertheless,  I 
was  fired.  There’s  a real  lesson  there  for 
anybody  that’s  a prospective  police 
chief,  and  that  is,  if  you  go  in  without  a 
dead-bang  contract,  you  are  an  idiot." 

No  permanent  replacement  for 
Curtsinger  has  yet  been  named.  Art 
Runyon,  who  was  named  acting  chief 
after  Curtsinger’s  dismissal,  retired  June 
5.  In  an  ironic  twist.  Mack  Vines,  a 
former  St.  Petersburg  police  chief  who 
returned  to  the  city  last  year  as  director 
of  the  new  Criminal  Justice  Institute  at 
St.  Petersburg  Junior  College,  was 
named  temporary  assistant  city  man- 
ager in  charge  of  police  operations  for 
a 90-day  term. 

According  to  police  spokesman 
Wendell  Craeger,  new  City  Manager 
Norman  Hickey  has  given  no  indica- 
tion as  to  when  the  chiefs  job  might  be 
filled. 


Averting  a legislative  shootout: 

Compromise  to  expand  9mm's  for  NYPD 


In  a compromise  aimed  at  avoiding 
a political  showdown  between  New 
York  city  and  state  officials,  the  Legis- 
lature on  June  15  shelved  a bill  that 
would  have  forced  the  New  York  Po- 
lice Department  to  arm  its  28,000  offi- 
cers with  semiautomatic  weapons,  in 
exchange  for  an  expansion  of  a trial 


An  incident  involving  King  County, 
Wash.,  narcotics  officers,  a camera  crew 
from  the  television  show,  “Cops,"  and 
the  wrong  address  of  a suspected  drug 
location  has  given  new  meaning  to  the 
phrase  “caught  with  your  pants  down." 

Last  month,  the  “Cops"  camera  crew 
accompanied  a drug  task  force  on  a raid 
against  the  home  of  a suspected  crack 
dealer.  Agents  kicked  in  the  door  of  the 
home  and  bolted  upstairs,  where  they 
found  a husband,  wife  and  their  four 
children  sleeping.  All  were  ordered  onto 
the  floor  as  police  searched  the  home 
for  drugs — as  video  cameras  rolled  on. 
Among  the  scenes  shot  by  the  crew  was 
one  in  which  half-naked,  handcuffed 
Theresa  Glover  lay  on  the  floor  under 
police  guard. 

“They  pulled  me  out  of  bed  and  put 
a gun  on  me,"  Glover  told  The  Associ- 
ated Press.  “Here  I am  with  my  butt 
showing,  and  I see  the  camera.  Finally, 
someone  put  a cover  over  me." 

No  drugs  were  found,  and  officers 
soon  realized  they  had  raided  the  wrong 
location.  Later,  it  was  disclosed  that 
police  had  jotted  down  the  wrong  ad- 
dress on  an  affidavit  used  to  obtain  a 
search  warrant. 

It  wasn’t  the  first  time  such  a mishap 
had  occurred.  A year  ago,  officers 
mistakenly  burst  into  the  home  ofTerry 
Knissel.  Five  months  later,  police  called 
on  Krussel  *s  home  again,  armed  with  a 
search  warrant  meant  for  someone  else. 
As  in  the  Glover  case,  someone  had 
used  an  incorrect  address  on  an  affida- 


program in  which  a select  number  of 
officers  will  test  the  firearms. 

The  deal , which  was  the  result  of  in- 
tense negotiations  between  city  and  state 
officials,  calls  on  the  Police  Depart- 
ment to  include  1,000  additional  offi- 
cers in  an  ongoing  test  of  the  controver- 
sial Glock  9mm.  guns. 


vit  requesting  a search  warrant 

“I  understand  the  police  were  just 
trying  to  do  their  job,"  said  Glover. 
“But  what  they  did  was  wrong.  They 
should  be  more  careful." 

Maj.  Larry  Mayes,  commander  of 
the  Maple  Valley  Precinct,  admitted 
the  mistake,  saying  the  sergeant  lead- 
ing the  May  20  raid  had  failed  to  verify 
where  he  was  going.  In  addition,  he 
said,  two  officers  who  had  been  con- 
ducting a months-long  surveil  lance  of  a 
neighbor  of  the  Glovers  — and  who 
knew  the  correct  address  — weren’t 
among  the  first  officers  in  the  front  line 
of  the  raid.  They  reportedly  watched  in 
horror  as  police  hit  the  wrong  house. 

“How  much  more  embarassing  can 
you  get?"  Mayes  told  The  AP. 

As  a result  of  the  Knissel  and  Glover 
incidents,  Mayes  said  he  revised  the 
precinct’s  policies  on  search  warrants. 
Now,  officers  involved  in  the  surveil- 
lance of  a suspected  drug  location  must 
be  among  the  first  leading  the  raid.  And 
no  search  warrant  will  be  served  until 
police  present  a photo  or  video  of  the 
targeted  residence  to  officers  conduct- 
ing the  raid. 

Theresa  Glover  is  probably  relieved 
that  her  derriere  will  not  be  flashed 
across  national  television.  Phil 
Gonzales,  a publicist  for  Fox  Televi- 
sion, which  airs  the  show,  said  that  the 
footage  will  not  be  included  in  any 
future  program.  “As  soon  as  we  real- 
ized the  mistake,  the  cameras  went  off," 
Gonzales  told  LEN. 


Police  Commissioner  Lee  P.  Brown 
has  opposed  issuing  the  weapons  to 
officers  department-wide,  saying  they 
would  pose  a threat  to  bystanders  on 
crowded  city  streets  in  the  event  of 
shootouts.  He  also  opposed  the  guns 
because  of  reports  that  they  sometimes 
jam,  which  he  said  could  endanger 
officers’  lives,  and  because  they  are 
said  to  be  19  times  more  likely  to  dis- 
charge accidentally 

The  politically  powerful  Patrol- 
men’s Benevolent  Association  had 
argued  that  the  weapons  were  needed 
to  match  the  increasingly  deadly  fire- 
power of  criminals  armed  with  guns 
that  are  superior  to  the  standard  .38- 
caliber  Smith  & Wesson  service  re- 
volvers long  used  by  officers.  The 
proposed  semiautomatic  weapons  have 
a firing  capacity  of  up  to  16  shots  — 10 
more  than  the  guns  now  used  by  police. 

Since  last  fall,  the  PBA  has  brok- 
ered legislative  support  for  a bill  that 
would  force  the  Police  Department  to 
issue  9mm.  weapons  to  its  officers. 
PBA  officials  said  the  department’s 
service  revolvers  are  less  powerful  and 
endanger  officers’  lives  because  they 
must  reload  one  bullet  at  a time.  Semi- 
automatic weapons,  they  point  out,  can 
be  reloaded  by  inserting  a single  clip. 

The  union’s  efforts  culminated  in 
the  passage  of  a bill  by  a 5 1 -3  vote  in  the 
Senate  late  last  month.  The  bill  was  set 
for  action  by  the  Assembly,  where 
observers  predicted  almost  certain 
passage  because  lawmakers  would  not 
want  to  appear  to  be  soft  on  crime  in  an 
election  year. 

Under  terms  of  the  deal  struck  be- 
tween the  Police  Department  and  the 
Legislature,  the  program  in  which  offi- 
cers have  been  issued  Glocks  on  a trial 
basis  will  be  expanded  to  include,  for 
the  first  time,  patrol  officers.  Currently, 
613  officers,  most  of  them  assigned  to 
details  that  do  not  involve  street  pa- 
trols, carry  the  guns. 

Under  the  expanded  trial  program, 
12  semiautomatic  weapons  would  be 
distributed  to  each  of  the  city’s  75  po- 
lice precincts,  at  a cost  of  $860,000. 
Eight  guns  per  precinct  will  be  issued  to 
officers  assigned  to  squad  car  patrols; 
two  will  be  issued  to  community  offi- 
cers on  foot  patrol,  and  two  would  be 


Los  Angeles  voters  overwhelming 
approved  a city  charter  amendment  on 
June  2 that  will  change  the  way  future 
police  chiefs  are  hired  and  fired,  will 
limit  their  tenure  to  two  five-year  terms 
and  will  remove  the  position  of  police 
chief  from  Civil  Service  protection, 
among  other  reforms. 

The  controversial  amendment, 
known  as  Proposition  F,  stemmed  from 
criticisms  directed  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department  in  the  wake  of  the 
videotaped  beating  by  four  white  po- 
lice officers  of  black  motorist  Rodney 
King  in  March  1991.  The  amendment 
grew  out  of  recommendations  made  by 
a blue-ribbon  commission,  headed  by 
former  U.S.  deputy  Secretary  of  State 
Warren  Christopher,  which  reviewed 
allegations  of  police  brutality  and  ra- 
cism after  the  King  beating.  [See  LEN, 
Jan.  31.  1992.] 

The  four  officers  were  acquitted 
April  29  of  most  of  the  charges  against 
them  stemming  from  the  King  beating. 


used  by  officers  generally  assigned  to 
plainclothes  patrols.  Additionally,  10 
guns  will  be  carried  by  mounted  police 
officers;  50  to  personnel  in  the  depart- 
ment’s Emergency  Services  Unit;  and 
40  to  Borough  Task  Force  officers. 

Brown  said  the  Police  Department 
could  not  afford  to  buy  the  weapons 
and  expressed  hope  that  the  state  would 
pick  up  the  tab.  He  added  that  officers 
who  volunteer  to  carry  the  guns  under 
the  expanded  pilot  program  will  not  get 
the  Austrian-made  Glock  semiautomat- 
ics,  so  that  police  analysts  can  gather 
data  on  different  models  of  the  weapon. 
The  department  is  said  to  be  consider- 
ing three  models  of  semiautomatics  for 
testing,  including  the  Smith  & Wesson 
5946,  the  Ruger  P89,  and  the  Sig  Sauer 
P226.  The  department  wi  11  evaluate  the 
test  after  one  year.  Brown  said,  adding 
that  he  felt  confident  the  data  gleaned 
from  the  evaluation  will  provide  the 
information  he  needs  “to  make  the  best 
choice  of  weapons  for  New  York  City ." 

Neither  Mayor  David  N.  Dinkins 
nor  Brown  were  happy  about  the  com- 
promise. Both  felt  the  Legislature  was 
unnecessarily  meddling  in  the  city's 
affairs.  Dinkins,  who  also  opposed  the 
bill,  termed  the  compromise  “the  lesser 
of  two  evils." 

“I  believe  the  Legislature  has  greatly 
exceeded  its  authority  and  its  exper- 
tise," said  Dinkins  in  a statement. 
“Contrary  to  the  views  of  its  support- 
ers, arming  the  NYPD  with  semiauto- 
matics will  not  make  our  streets  or  our 
city  safer."  Noting  that  nearly  half  of 
the  39  officers  shot  last  year  had  either 
wounded  themselves  or  were  acciden- 
tally shot  by  fellow  officers,  Dinkins 
warned  that  the  number  would  surely 
rise  if  semiautomatics  became  standard 
issue  in  the  department. 

Brown  made  no  secret  of  his  dis- 
pleasure over  the  Legislature’s  attempt 
to  force  its  will  on  the  Police  Depart- 
ment by  usurping  his  authority  to  de- 
cide what  kind  of  weapons  New  York 
City  officers  would  use.  In  the  weeks 
before  the  compromise  was  reached. 
Brown  traveled  to  Albany  and  cited  a 
flurry  of  data  from  reports  in  an  attempt 
to  convince  legislators  that  issuing  the 
guns  would  endanger  officers  and  citi- 
zens alike. 


and  the  verdict  by  a predominantly  white 
Simi  Valley,  Calif.,  jury  touched  off 
major  riots  in  Los  Angeles  and  other 
U.S.  cities.  The  civil  unrest  last  month 
— and  the  Police  Department's  appar- 
ent inability  tocontain  it  — snowballed 
into  a major  configuration  that  looks 
scores  of  lives  and  destroyed  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  property.  [See 
LEN,  May  31,  1992.)  Some  observers 
said  the  crisis  may  have  swayed  unde- 
cided voters  to  approve  the  reform 
packages. 

The  proposition  passed  by  a 2-1 
margin  out  of  a total  of 537,000  ballots. 
In  addition  to  changes  affecting  the 
office  of  police  chief,  its  reforms  in- 
clude changing  disciplinary  procedures 
for  officers,  including  demotions  or- 
dered by  the  chief;  limiting  the  terms  of 
each  member  on  the  five-seat  civilian 
Police  Commission  to  two  five-year 
terms;  and  giving  the  City  Council  the 
power  to  raise  the  salaries  of  Police 
Commission  members. 


After  a weekend  of  negotiations 
between  Dinkins,  Assembly  Speaker 
Saul  Weprin  and  Assemblyman  Joseph 
R.  Lentol,  the  chairman  of  the  Codes 
Committee  who  sponsored  the  bill, 
Brown  grudgingly  agreed  to  the  com- 
promise, apparently  convinced  by 
Weprin  that  the  legislation  would  be 
approved.  Gov.  Mario  Cuomo  said  he 
supported  the  deal  to  avoid  a divisive 
political  battle. 

Lentol,  angered  by  Dinkins’s  charge 
that  the  Legislature  was  trying  to 
“micromanage"  city  affairs,  said  his 
committee  would  closely  monitor  the 
testing  program  and  that  he  planned  to 
conduct  hearings  on  gun  legislation  in 
the  fall. 

The  compromise  did  not  pacify  PBA 
officials,  who  vowed  to  continue  their 
fight  to  have  semiautomatic  weapons 
issued  to  all  New  York  City  police 
officers.  A clearly  angry  PBA  president 
Phil  Caruso  said:  “Some  of  the  Mayor's 
remarks  about  New  York  City  police 
officers  reveal  that  he  has  a very  low 
opinion  about  the  level  of  their  intelli- 
gence and  trainability.  We  are  dismayed 
by  the  callous  disregard  demonstrated 
by  the  Mayor  and  the  Police  Commis- 
sioner in  their  unique  and  unparalleled 
resistance  to  the  introduction  of  state- 
of-the-art  weapons  that  have  been 
adopted  by  every  other  major  police 
force  in  the  United  States." 

New  York  State  Police  officers  and 
New  York  City  Transit  police  officers 
are  currently  armed  with  semiautomatic 
weapons.  Glock-produced  semiauto- 
matics are  also  in  use  in  police  agencies 
in  Houston,  Miami,  Washington  and 
dozens  of  other  big-city  police  agen- 
cies. But  the  Glock  has  been  banned  by 
the  FBI  and  police  departments  in 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  Metro- Dade, 
Fla.,  and  the  California  Highway  Patrol 
because  of  safety  concerns  and  training 
problems. 

Police  officials  who  have  banned 
the  Glock  point  out  that  it  requires  a 
user  to  pull  the  trigger  while  cleaning, 
thereby  increasing  the  change  that  the 
gun  might  discharge  accidentally.  They 
add  that  the  Glock  requires  more  train- 
ing — and  increased  training  costs  — 
because  of  its  different  weight,  feel  and 
safety  mechanism. 


It  also  will  create  a civilian  staff 
position  on  the  Police  Commission,  and 
will  change  the  Police  Board  of  Rights 
to  include  two  officers  and  a civilian. 
The  present  board,  which  hears  appeals 
of  disciplinary  actions,  is  made  up  of 
three  police  officers. 

“It’s  a revolutionary  change,"  said 
Police  Commission  president  Stanley 
Sheinbaum.  “We’re  going  to  remove  a 
lot  of  uncertainties." 

Mayor  Tom  Bradley,  a long-time 
political  foe  of  outgoing  Chief  Daryl  F 
Gates,  whose  firm  grip  on  the  Police 
Department  served  as  a catalyst  for 
some  of  the  reforms,  called  the  vote  a 
“victory  that  signifies  the  overwhelm- 
ing desire  of  our  people  for  an  account- 
able police  department  that  fights  crime 
instead  of  being  held  hostage  to  the 
whims  of  an  arrogant,  divisive  chief  of 
police." 

Christopher  said  that  the  proposi- 
tion will  provide  “a  new  level  of  en- 

C on  tin  ued  on  Page  10 
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Criminals  up  the  ante 
with  .40-cal.  weapons 

/-  1. 1 ,. j Miami  between  FBI  agents  and  flee- 


Criminals  have  a new  and  potent 
addition  to  their  increasingly  lethal 
arsenal  — a sleek,  lightweight  .40- 
caliber  pistol  that  shoots  large  bul- 
lets and  can  handle  hollow-point 
ammunition. 

New  York  City  police  recently 
reported  the  emergence  of  the 
weapon,  dubbed  “the  Man-Stopper," 
which  they  say  packs  more  firepower 
than  a 9mm.  weapon  and  is  easier  to 
conceal  than  ,45-caliber  semiauto- 
matics or  44-caliber  revolvers.  Three 
new  models  are  scheduled  to  hit  the 
market  this  year,  making  the  weapon 
cheaper  and  more  easily  available. 

“We’re  just  starting  to  see  a few 
of  them  now,”  said  Lieut  Peter  Tarta- 
glia,  head  of  the  77th  Precinct  detec- 
tive squad.  He  told  New  York  New- 
sday  that  the  weapon,  made  by  Smith 
& Wesson,  “could  easily  replace  the 
9mm  as  the  weapon  of  choice  among 
the  bad  guys." 

The  weapon  was  designed  in  the 
aftermath  of  a 1986  shootout  in 


ing  bank  robbers.  Two  agents  died 
and  several  others  were  wounded, 
partially  because  weapons  used  by 
the  criminals  were  said  to  be  superior 
to  those  carried  by  the  agents.  Out- 
raged law  enforcement  officials 
called  on  firearms  manufacturers  to 
develop  an  easy-to-use,  rapid-firing, 
lightweight  weapon  in  an  attempt  to 
match  the  increasing  firepower 
lobbed  at  police  by  criminals. 

The  .40-caliber  S&W  is  7*  inches 
long,  weighs  36  ounces  and  has  a 
wrap-around  rubber  handgrip  that 
reduces  the  kick  caused  when  it  is 
fired.  It  has  a muzzle  velocity  of 
1 ,200  feet  per  second  and  can  handle 
hollow-point  bullets,  which  flatten 
out  on  impact  to  create  extensive 
damage. 

Lieut.  James  Moran  of  the  New 
York  Police  Department  ballistics 
unit  said  eight  killings  in  1991  in- 
volved .40-caliber  automatics;  up 
from  three  in  1990. 


TV  camera  crew 
records  drug  raid  — 
on  wrong  location 


LA  voters  launch  post-Gates  era, 
changing  tenure  of  future  chiefs 
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PD's  ponder  recruits'  literacy  problems 


Continued  from  Page  1 

state-run  oversight  agency,  all  entry- 
level  recruits  since  1985  have  been 
required  to  pass  a literacy  skills  tests 
before  pursuing  academy  studies.  The 
Law  Enforcement  Officers  Training 
Council  administers  a test  that  was 
developed  by  Wollack  & Associates,  a 
Redmond,  Wash  -based  firm  with  20 
years  of  experience  in  police  recruit 
testing  The  test  measures  detail,  spell- 
ing. word  usage,  clarity  and  grammar, 
and  is  used  purely  as  a screening  device 
— to  weed  out  those  applicants  with 
below  average  skills.  Michigan  offers 
no  remedial  instruction  for  those  who 
fail. 

The  test  had  a 16.4-percent  failure 
rate  among  the  4,788  who  took  it  in 
1991,  according  to  Dale  Rothenberger, 
supervisor  of  the  council's  standards 
compliance  section,  who  estimated  the 
test's  reading  level  at  the  12th  grade. 
Rothenberger  added  that  most  of  those 
who  fail  the  test  “really  need  basic  help. 
It’s  not  because  they  don't  know  how  to 
spell,  it's  because  they  don’t  know  the 
King’s  English." 

Semantics  and  Syntax 

California  has  administered  a Cloze 
reading  test  to  law  enforcement  recruits 
since  the  the  early  1980’s,  but  only  on 
a voluntary  basis.  Recruits  read  pas- 
sages of  text  in  which  every  other  word 
is  deleted.  They  are  then  asked  to  fill  in 
the  blanks,  conjuring  words  and  phrases 
from  memory. 

Richard  Honey,  the  test's  developer, 
told  LEN  the  test  is  a good  indicator  of 
reading  skills  levels  because  it  elimi- 
nates the  easier  multiple-choice  style  of 
answer  selection.  “What  you're  doing 
requires  that  you  have  a knowledge  of 
semantics."  Honey  said.  “You  have  to 


have  a vocabulary,  you  have  to  know 
what  words  would  be  appropriate,  you 
have  to  know  about  syntax  — and  the 
interaction  of  all  of  those." 

Honey  estimated  that  about  230  of 
California’s  450  law  enforcement  ju- 
risdictions use  the  Ooze  exam  to  test 
recniits.  Some  smaller  departments  shy 
away  from  it,  he  said,  because  the  tests 
must  be  scored  at  the  POST  commis- 
sion’s Sacramento  headquarters  — an 
inconvenience  for  some  agencies. 

The  centralized  scoring  of  tests  al- 
lows POST  researchers  to  conduct  a 
longitudinal  study  of  recniits  who  pass 
the  test,  to  determine  how  closely  their 
test  results  correlate  with  academy  and 
on-the-job  performance.  Early  findings 
from  the  study  indicate  that  the  test  is  a 
good  predictor  of  academy  and  job 
performance.  Honey  said. 

The  Arizona  Law  Enforcement 
Officers  Advisory  Council  in  1990 
mandated  that  the  state's  13  police  train- 
ing facilities  give  all  potential  law  en- 
forcement officers  a reading  skills  test, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  Nel- 
son-Denny  Reading  Test  be  used.  That 
test  measures  comprehension,  vocabu- 
lary development  and  reading  rate,  and 
results  are  equated  to  a public  school 
grade  level  range  of  3.6  to  16.9. 

The  directive  was  issued  after  an 
expaiment  using  the  Nelson- Denny  test 
was  conducted  at  the  Arizona  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Academy 
(ALETA),  where  over  100  agencies 
send  cadets  for  training.  The  experi- 
ment had  been  prompted  by  concerns 
about  the  number  of  academic  failures 
among  minority  police  recniits,  espe- 
cially in  the  area  of  report-writing. 
Trainers  found  that  Native  Americans, 
Hispanics  and  blacks  who  look  the 
Nelson-Denny  test  scored  at  the  5th-  to 


1 lth-grade  reading  level,  while  the 
majority  of  whites  scored  at  the  college 
level  or  higher. 

Peer  Support 

ALETA  officials  sought  not  to  ex- 
clude low-scoring  recruits,  but  to  help 
them  improve  their  literacy  skills.  To 
that  end,  they  devised  a tutoring  pro- 


gram in  which  higher-scoring  students 
tutored  those  with  lower  comprehen- 
sion skills.  Classes,  which  ranged  in 
size  from  40  to  50  recniits,  were  di- 
vided into  four  squads  of  10  or  more 
recruits.  The  high  scorers  were  assigned 
to  tutor  low  scorers  for  the  duration  of 
the  12-week  training  session.  When 
possible,  tutoring  teammates  were  also 
paired  as  roommates  in  dormitories. 

The  results  of  the  experiment 
showed  a dramatic  increase  in  the  skills 
levels  of  the  underachievers.  Academic 
failure  rates  for  minorities  fell  from 
about  80  percent  to  below  15  percent, 
according  to  a report  on  the  experiment 
by  Lieut.  Sam  Ragland,  who  oversaw 
the  effort.  Ragland  added  that  overall 
academic  failures  for  all  ethnic  groups 
at  the  academy  fell  from  20  percent  to 
10  percent,  not  taking  into  account  those 
who  dropped  out  for  due  to  physical 
training  deficiencies  or  other  reasons. 

“What  the  Nelson-Denny  does  for 
us  is  gives  us  an  idea  from  the  very  first 
who’s  got  a problem,"  said  Cele  Han- 


cock, ALETA 's  curriculum  coodina- 
tor  The  tutoring  programs  works  as  a 
“confidence  booster"  for  less  success- 
ful recniits.  Hancock  added.  “I  think 
it's  done  wonders." 

After  testing  a minimum  of  300 
recruits,  ALETA  officials  determined 
that  a reading  comprehension  ability  at 
the  10.9  grade  level  was  critical  for 


success  in  academy  class  work.  More 
research  is  ongoing,  said  Tom  Ham- 
mars  trom,  ALETA’s  standards  certifi- 
cation manager,  and  a data  base  on  test 
results  is  being  compiled  to  “come  up 
with  some  meaningful  criteria  for  liter- 
acy, with  the  possible  application  of 
making  that  a minimum  qualification 
for  appointment  to  a police  academy." 

Reshaping  the  Test  for  Police 

Ragland,  who  is  now  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona  Police  Department 
in  Tucson,  said  the  test  should  never  be 
used  as  an  “eliminator"  but  used  in 
concert  with  other  testing  devices  — 
psychological,  IQ  and  others  — to  de- 
termine the  suitability  of  recruits. 
ALETA  officials  use  it  in  conjunction 
with  a cognitive  abilities  (COAB)  test, 
which,  like  Nelson-Denny,  is  published 
by  the  Riverside  Publishing  Co.  in 
Chicago. 

“Just  because  someone  has  defi- 
ciencies in  reading  or  comprehension 
doesn't  mean  this  individual  is  not  smart 


or  bright,"  Ragland  told  LEN.  “As  that 
COAB  test  would  indicate,  this  was  the 
case  with  a lot  of  our  Native  Ameri- 
cans. Eventually,  we  want  to  get  to  a 
position  where  we  can  look  at  the  cur- 
rent abilities,  which  are  the  end  result  of 
the  public  school  system,  and  then  look 
at  the  intelligence  potential.  I think  those 
are  good  windows  to  look  at  in  an 
individual." 

Ragland  added  that  the  Nelson- 
Denny  test,  when  used  with  other  test- 
ing mechanisms,  can  provide  “excel- 
lent" indicators  of  academic  success  in 
the  academy.  Riverside  Publishing 
recently  restandardized  the  test,  now 
known  as  Forms  G and  H,  using  norms 
culled  from  the  input  of  at  least  20  law 
enforcement  academies  nationwide, 
according  to  Sara  Hennings,  a project 
director  in  test  research  and  measure- 
ment for  the  company.  Law  enforce- 
ment-specific norms  have  been  devel- 
oped for  the  test,  based  on  data  from  test 
results  supplied  by  the  academies  who 
participated  in  the  project. 

Ragland  called  the  development  of 
law  enforcement-specific  norms  for  the 
Nelson-Denny  test  an  encouraging 
development.  “I  hope  that,  of  those  20- 
some  academies  that  participated  in 
developing  norms  for  test  G and  H, 
[they)  — and  more  in  the  near  future  — 
will  be  using  those  norms  because  that 
brings  us  closer  to  standardization,  not 
just  statewide,  but  nationally,"  he  said. 

Few  Studies  in  a Police  Context 

There  are  disagreements  over  the 
importance  of  plotting  reading  levels  in 
literacy  tests  and  whether  they  can 
indeed  be  used  as  reliable  predictors  of 
academic  success  or  on-the-job  per- 
formance. By  the  same  token,  there  are 
few  studies  that  have  explored  the  issue 
in  the  context  of  law  enforcement. 

One  such  study  was  undertaken  in 
1989,  when  researchers  at  the  North 
Carolina  Justice  Academy  in  Salem- 
burg  measured  the  reading  skills  of 
incoming  academy  recniits.  The  study 
was  done  at  the  request  of  state  offi- 
cials, some  of  whom  have  proposed 
literacy  requirements  for  incoming  law 
enforcement  recruits. 

About  350  students  were  tested  — 
20  percent  of  the  police  recniits  enter- 
ing the  state’s  criminal  justice  training 
system  that  year  — using  the  College 
Guidance  and  Placement  (CGP)  test, 
which  is  widely  used  as  an  entrance 
examination  by  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  the  state. 

The  researchers  pegged  a lOth-grade 
reading  level  as  a good  predictor  of 
success  in  law  enforcement  training, 
but  their  report  offered  this  word  of 
caution:  “While  it  is  apparent  from  this, 
as  well  as  previous  research,  that  read- 
ing skills  are  an  important  factor  in 
predicting  success  in  basic  law  enforce- 
ment training,  they  should  not  be  the 
sole  determining  factor  in  the  selection 
process.  Experience  has  shown  that 
highly  motivated  candidates  with  less 
than  average  reading  skills  do  succeed 
in  the  training  process." 

Researchers  Taiping  Ho,  Brenda 
Moore  and  Terry  Moorefield  added  that 
more  study  in  the  area  is  required. 

Moorefield,  a former  police  sergeant 
who  supervised  die  Winston-Salem 
Police  Department's  training  program 
and  is  nowa  visiting  professor  of  crimi- 
nal justice  at  Fayetteville  State  Univer- 
sity, said  that  while  the  study  is  incom- 
plete, some  important  findings  have 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Whistle-blower  has  her  day  in  court 


A former  New  York  City  official 
who  was  fired  in  1985  after  she  tes- 
tified that  any  “functional  illiterate" 
could  pass  the  city’s  police  entrance 
exam  has  been  awarded  $ 1 .9  million 
in  damages. 

The  May  19  verdict  by  a five- 
woman,  three-man  jury  in  Manhat- 
tan Federal  Court  backed  the  claims 
of  Judith  Piesco,  a former  deputy 
commissioner  of  personnel  in  charge 
of  testing,  who  was  fired  shortly  af- 
ter testifying  under  oath  about  the 
exam  s shortcomings. 

Piesco,  who  has  spent  the  last  six 
years  trying  to  vindicate  her  reputa- 
tion. was  awarded  SI. 8 million  in 
compensatory  damages,  plus  legal 
fees  The  jury  also  ordered  Juan  Ortiz 
and  Nicholas  LaPoneJr  , the  person- 
nel chief  and  deputy  personnel  chief, 
respectively,  at  the  time  of  Piesco ’s 
firing,  to  pay  her  $50,000  each  in 
fxmitive  damages. 

Judge  John  Martin  Jr.  will  set  the 
final  damage  total  after  hearing  post - 
trial  motions.  Martin  had  originally 
dismissed  Piesco's  lawsuit,  but  the 
case  was  sent  back  to  him  for  trial  by 
a Federal  appeals  court,  which  held 
that  employees  have  a right  to  testify 
under  oath  without  fear  of  dismissal 

Leland  Jones,  a spokesman  for 
Mayor  David  Dinkins,  said  the  city 
is  reviewing  the  case  “with  an  eye  to 
appeal  " The  city  had  offered  Piesco 


a $350,000  settlement  a couple  of 
months  ago  as  the  case  went  to  trial , but 
Piesco  rejected  the  offer. 

City  attorneys  tried  to  show  that 
Piesco  was  fired  for  a poor  work  record 
and  because  she  used  obscenities  at 
work.  The  jury  chose  to  believe  that 
Piesco  was  fired  because  of  her  testi- 
mony before  a state  Senate  committee 
looking  into  police  hiring  standards  in 
July  1985.  Piesco  asserted  that  the 
passing  score  on  the  police  entrance 
exam  test  had  been  set  so  low  — in  an 
effort  to  make  the  exam  “litigation- 
prooC  — that  any  “functional  illiter- 
ate" could  complete  it  successfully. 

In  a recent  interview,  Piesco  told 
LEN  that  at  the  time,  the  passing  mark 
was  set  at  the  30th  percentile.  “You're 
talking  about  such  a skewed  distribu- 
tion that  almost  half  of  the  test-taken 
got  close  to  90  percent  and  passed,”  she 
said 

She  added  that  the  city,  facing 
numerous  legal  challenges  to  its  police 
tests,  sought  to  make  the  exam  “easy" 
so  as  to  avoid  further  litigation  involv- 
ing the  tesL  Increasing  the  minority 
police  applicant  pool  also  was  a factor 
in  revising  the  test,  she  added. 

The  city’s  effort  may  have  back- 
fired, however.  While  the  test  did  allow 
the  city  to  bring  more  minorities  into 
the  police  applicant  pocrf,  it  also  in- 
creased the  pool  of  candidates  of  all 
races  with  low  cognitive  skills. 


“What  it  actually  did  was  increase 
the  large  number  of  white  low  scorers, 
triple-fold  or  quadruple- fold  ova-  the 
numbers  of  minorities,"  said  Piesco. 
“So  [they)  ended  up  with  lowering  the 
test — and  gening  thousands  and  thou- 
sands more  low-scoring  whites  in  order 
to  get  a few  hundred  more  low-scoring 
minorities." 

The  city  could  have  compensated 
for  the  relative  ease  of  the  lest  if  the 
passing  grade  had  been  set  higher, 
Piesco  told  LEN.  “They  weren't  doing 
that.  They  were  giving  tests  that  were 
relatively  easy  and  then  they  were  set- 
ting the  pass  mark  so  that  practically  no 
one  could  fail.  That  combination  is  a 
dangerous  one  in  my  book." 

Allowing  people  with  low  cogni- 
tive skills  to  become  armed  police  offi- 
cers could  result  in  “serious  conse- 
quences," Piesco  asserted.  “These  are 
people  who  have  to  understand  con- 
cepts like  illegal  search  and  seizure, 
when  to  use  force  — and  these  are  not 
simple  rations  you’re  dealing  with.  And 
if  you're  dealing  with  people  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cognitive  ability  area 
with  guns  in  their  hands,  then  it’s 
risky. ...  I don't  think  it  takes  a great 
deal  of  sophistication  to  figure  out  what 
the  potential  consequences  are." 

Piesco  did  not  appear  before  the 
Senate  committee  with  intentions  of 
becoming  a whistle-blower,  insisting 
instead  that  she  simply  answered  a ques- 


tion posed  to  ha  by  committee 
members.  She  would  pay  dearly  for 
ha  candor. 

Piesco  said  she  didn't  lose  ha  job 
immediately,  since  1985  was  a 
mayoral  election  year  and  city  offi- 
cials were  being  closely  scrutinized 
by  the  press.  But  she  was  harassed 
for  six  months  before  being  fired 
from  ha  $66.5(X>-a-year  job.  A single 
mother  with  two  children  to  support. 
Piesco  sought  to  file  a claim  for 
unemployment  insurance  and  en- 
gaged in  legal  battles  with  a battalion 
of  city  lawyers  trying  to  block  the 
claim.  Piesco,  who  had  no  attorney, 
won  ha  case. 

“We're  talking  about  $2,000 
worth  of  unemployment  insurance,” 
she  said.  “They  took  two  separate 
cases  up  to  the  New  York  State  Court 
of  Appeals.  I can’t  even  imagine  the 
amount  of  money  spent  on  lawyers." 

Try  as  she  did,  Piesco  could  not 
get  a job  and  suspected  she  had  been 
blackballed.  “I  simply  got  nowhere 
by  sending  resume  for  the  most  part," 
she  recalled.  “I’d  been  in  govern- 
ment for  16  years  with  outstanding 
records  all  along  and  a Ph_D  Couldn't 
get  a job.  Period." 

Piesco.  48,  also  suffered  a heart 
attack  during  the  ordeal,  which  she 
attributed  to  stress  stemming  from 
ha  protracted  legal  battles  with  the 
city. 


"Just  because  someone  has 
deficiencies  in  reading  or 
comprehension  doesn't  mean  this 
individual  is  not  smart. " 
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N J slams  the  brakes 
on  photo-radar  test 


Critic  fears  law  enforcement  "depersonalization" 


Responding  to  weeks  of  mounting 
controversy  over  the  state’s  photo-ra- 
dar pilot  project,  the  New  Jersey  As- 
sembly voted  June  1 1 to  ban  the  use  of 
the  speed  enforcement  device  that 
photographs  speeders,  clocks  vehicle 
speed  and  sends  evidence  of  the  viola- 
tion to  drivers’  homes  by  mail. 

“This  is  a good  opportunity  to  quiet 
the  fears  and  outrage  of  the  people  of 
this  state,”  said  Stephen  A.  Mikulak, 
the  Republican  Assemblyman  who 
sponsored  the  bill.  The  measure  now 
goes  to  the  Senate,  which  had  not  yet 
acted  upon  it  as  LEN  went  to  press. 

The  Legislature’s  quick  action  to 
ban  the  device  stemmed  from  the  an- 
nouncement in  April  that  New  Jersey 
would  be  starting  a $250,000  pilot 
project  funded  by  the  National  High- 
way Traffic  Safety  Administration  to 
test  photo  radar.  Two  other  states, 
Michigan  and  Washington,  are  also 
conducting  ongoing  experiments  with 
photo  radar  under  the  NHTSA  um- 
brella. [See  sidebar.] 

The  project  caused  an  outcry  from 
New  Jersey  motorists  almost  from  the 
start.  Some  critics  contended  that  pos- 
sible misidentification  of  violators  could 
result  from  the  use  of  the  device,  while 
others  likened  photo  radar  to  a “Big 
Brother”-like  surveillance  tactic.  The 
experiment  was  the  subject  of  heated 
debate  at  a Senate  Law  and  Public  Safety 
Committee  hearing  last  month. 

“Our  greatest  fear  is  the  depersonal- 
ization of  law  enforcement,"  said 
Mikulak,  who  warned  of  “more  expen- 
ditures for  hardware  and  less  for  human 


beings"  i f the  devices  were  widely  used 
by  the  State  Police.  The  units  report- 
edly cost  $80,000  each. 

Other  critics  said  that  while  the 
devices  might  deter  speeders,  their  use 
would  not  address  other  highway  safety 
issues  such  as  drunken  driving  or  drug 
trafficking.  State  officials  countered  that 
using  the  devices  to  snare  speeders 
would  free  up  troopers,  allowing  them 
more  time  to  tackle  those  problems. 
They  added  that  photo  radar  could  help 
reduce  the  number  of  dangerous,  high- 
speed police  chases  of  fleeing  suspects. 

“We  clock  vehicles  doing  80  and  90 
miles  per  hour,"  observed  Highway 
Safety  Director  James  Arena.  “Do  we 
let  them  continue  or  do  we  let  a police 
officer  chase  them,  and  to  have  to  do 
100  miles  per  hour  to  catch  them?" 

David  Schratwieser,  a spokesman 
for  the  state's  Attorney  General’s  Of- 
fice, said  the  public  reaction  was  over- 
blown, especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  no  tickets  to  motorists  were  being 
issued  as  part  of  the  experiment.  The 
experiment  had  not  even  progressed  to 
the  crucial  stage  in  which  motorists’ 
speeds  would  be  clocked  and  letters 
sent  to  violators.  Two  electronic  road 
signs  on  Routes  80  and  280  had  been 
erected  in  April  to  warn  motorists  about 
the  impending  experiment. 

“We  have  stated  all  over  along  that 
we  have  absolutely  no  commitment  to 
photo  radar  at  this  point.  We  were  se- 
lected by  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  to  test  this  equip- 
ment and  to  see  if  it’s  a viable  program. 
Nowhere  did  we  ever  say  we  were 


committed  to  using  the  program. 
What  happened  here  is  that  people 
started  seeing  the  equipment  being 
tested  on  the  roadway  and  immediately 
jumped  the  gun  that  we  were  going  to 
issue  tickets  with  this,"  he  told  LEN 

Schratwieser  pointed  out  that  legis- 
lators would  have  to  change  current 
statutes  in  order  to  allow  photo  radar  to 
be  used  in  New  Jersey  as  a speed  en- 
forcement device.  “There  are  several 
major  questions  that  have  to  be  an- 
swered — legal  and  otherwise."  he 
said,  adding  that  those  issues  are  still 
under  review  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral’s Office. 

Questions  have  been  raised  about 
whether  an  unattended  photo-radar 
device  would  meet  legal  burden-of- 
proof  standards  necessary  to  make 
prosecutions.  “A  photograph  may  be 
evidence,  but  it  is  not  a witness,"  David 
Cruz,  a spokesman  for  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  in  New  Jersey, 
told  The  Associated  Press.  “Use  of  photo 
radar  would  essentially  put  a mechani- 
cal device  in  place  of  a human  accuser. 
This  would  compromise  the  right  to  a 
full  and  fair  hearing." 

Alexander  Waugh  Jr.,  the  counsel 
to  the  Attorney  General,  dismissed  fears 
that  the  program  would  be  too  costly 
and  would  prompt  a decrease  in  trooper 
strength.  He  said  Federal  funding  could 
be  available  to  purchase  the  equipment 
and  that  its  operation  might  require  the 
presence  of  even  more  troopers  on  the 
road.  In  some  Western  states  where  the 
device  is  being  used,  it  is  always  oper- 
ated by  police  officers. 


Two  other  photo-radar 
test  sites  say  all's  well 


State  police  officials  i n Michigan 
and  Washington  — where  photo  radar 
experiments  have  been  ongoing  for 
the  past  year  — say  that  unlike  their 
counterparts  in  New  Jersey,  they  have 
received  few  criticisms  from  motor- 
ists about  the  use  of  the  devices. 

Lieut.  Dan  Smith  of  the  Michigan 
State  Police  Traffic  Service  Unit  told 
LEN  that  public  response  to  the  ex- 
periment has  been  “over  50  percent 
in  favor."  The  state  recently  con- 
cluded its  experiment,  begun  last 
summer,  and  the  results  are  now  being 
analyzed  by  the  Transportation  Re- 
search Institute  at  Michigan  State 
University,  where  the  device ’s  effect 
on  speed  and  accident  reduction  will 
be  gauged,  along  with  public  opin- 
ion about  the  project. 

The  device  was  tested  in  Kalama- 
zoo and  Oakland  counties,  and  3,206 
letters  were  sent  to  violators  through 
December,  when  the  enforcement 
phase  ended,  he  said. 

Smith  said  the  test  had  received 
generally  high  marks  from  the  pub- 
lic, particularly  from  parents  who 
liked  being  notified  that  their  chil- 
dren were  speeding  i n the  family  car. 
Others  said  they  felt  the  device  would 
slow  down  habitual  speeders. 

Smith  pointed  out  that  the  de- 
vices could  free  up  troopers  for  other 
assignments.  "Our  contention  is  that 
this  is  not  a replacement  for  offi- 
cers," he  said.  "We  feel  that  with 
agencies  being  required  and  re- 
quested to  do  more  with  less  re- 
sources, we  have  to  look  at  other 
ways  of  doing  the  things  we’ve  al- 


ways done." 

In  Washington,  there  appears  to 
be  even  greater  public  support  for 
photo  radar  than  in  Michigan.  The 
experiment,  conducted  jointly  since 
last  August  by  the  Spokane  Police 
Department  and  the  Washington 
State  Patrol,  concluded  its  enforce- 
ment phase  this  month.  An  analysis 
is  being  conducted,  with  results 
expected  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
according  to  State  Patrol  spokesman 
Bill  Burkett. 

Of  the  10,455  violators  who  re- 
ceived warning  letters.  27.7  percent 
returned  postcards  on  which  they 
were  asked  to  answer  questions  about 
the  experiment  Of  those  who  were 
issued  letters  by  the  Spokane  Police 
Department,  76  percent  approved  of 
the  device  as  a speed  enforcement 
tool,  while  67  percent  of  those 
clocked  at  excessive  speeds  by  the 
State  Patrol  indicated  support. 

A massive  public  information 
campaign  prior  to  the  kickoff  of  the 
project  may  have  helped  to  allay 
motorists’  fears  and  misconceptions, 
Burkett  said. 

“We  took  the  device  to  the  county 
fair  and  let  people  see  how  it  worked," 
he  told  LEN.  “We  did  a lot  of  media 
contact.  We  spent  a lot  of  time  work- 
ing on  training  for  our  own  people 
about  what  this  was  about,  [and]  how 
it  works,  so  that  if  somebody  stopped 
a trooper  at  the  grocery  store  and 
said,  ’What  the  hell  are  you  guys 
trying  to  do?.’  he  could  reel  out  the 
whole  story  on  what  photo  radar  was 
all  about." 


Ignorance  of  the  law  is  still  no  excuse 


Like  every  other  state,  Illinois  has 
toughened  its  drug  laws  and  broadened 
their  scope  in  recent  years.  Unlike  most 
other  states,  though,  Illinois  also  has 


BURDEN'S  BEAT 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 


made  sure  its  citizens  know  about  them. 

The  vehicle  for  informing  citizens 
is  an  educational  campaign  being  run 
by  the  Illinois  Criminal  Justice  Infor- 
mation Authority.  The  campaign  aims 
to  make  people,  especially  young 
people,  weigh  the  legal  consequences 
of  abusing  drugs.  The  message,  “Con- 
sider the  Consequences,"  is  being 
communicated  via  television  and  radio 
spots,  print  ads.  brochures,  flyers,  and 

anything  else  the  authority 's  specialists 

can  develop. 

Authority  spokesman  Bill  Mahin 
noted:  “The  campaign  came  out  of  the 
very  simple  realization  that  the  number 
of  drug  laws  was  increasing  every  year, 
and  penalties  were  getting  considera- 
bly more  severe,  but  on  the  other  side  of 
the  coin,  people  were  not  aware  how 
serious  the  legal  consequences  of  drug 
abuse  could  be." 

The  hope  obviously  is  that  if  people 
know  what  the  law  is  and  that  harsh 
penalties  are  provided  for  violations, 
they  are  less  likely  to  use  or  sell  illicit 
drugs.  The  “Consider  the  Conse- 
quences" campaign  began  last  August, 
and  it  is  too  early  to  assess  its  effective- 
ness. One  thing  that  can  be  said  is  that 
it  has  generated  a great  deal  of  interest. 


“There's  been  an  enormous  response 
from  people  wanting  our  posters,  bro- 
chures, and  so  on,"  Mahin  said.  “We 
printed  what  we  thought  were  vast 
quantities,  and  we’re  out."  He  added 
that  researchers  at  Loyola  University  of 
Chicago  will  attempt  to  assess  the 
campaign’s  results. 

Much  of  the  campaign  is  aimed  at 
the  general  public,  but  there  are  special 
audiences  as  well,  such  as  law  enforce- 
ment people,  educators  and  students. 
Brochures  have  been  produced  that  can 
be  distributed  to  officers  at  roll  call  or 
used  in  Drug  Abuse  Resistance  Educa- 
tion (DARE)  and  other  community 
service  programs.  One  popular  item  is 
a quick  reference  guide  to  recent 
changes  in  Illinois's  drug  laws. 

A similar  item,  aimed  at  high  school 
administrators  and  teachers,  focuses  on 
Illinois  laws  against  drugs  in  and  near 
schools,  the  dangers  of  steroids,  and  the 
very  strong  likelihood  that  a young 
driver  who  uses  drugs  and  drives  will 
lose  one  of  his  most  precious  posses- 
sions — his  driver’s  license.  Teachers 
are  urged  to  incorporate  the  anti-drug 
message  in  driver  education,  health, 
social  science,  and  physical  education 
classes. 

“We  have  spent  some  time  talking 
to  virtually  every  driver’s  ed  teacher  in 
Illinois,"  Mahin  said.  “They  are  the 
ones  who  essentially  hold  the  keys  to 
the  car,  so  they  seem  to  be  an  ideal 
means  of  passing  this  information  to 
their  students." 

Mahin  said  the  authority’s  next  step 
in  bringing  its  “Consider  the  Conse- 


quences" theme  into  the  schools  will  be 
a joint  effort  with  the  Music  Theater 
Workshop,  a troupe  of  professional 
actors  who  do  rap  musicals  with  an 
anti-drug  message.  The  actors  give  a 
performance  and  then  have  role-play- 
ing and  discussions  with  the  class, 
Mahin  said.  “We’ll  be  helping  them 
with  role-playing,  and  we’ll  hand  out 
some  materials  that  are  targeted  at  high 
school  students,"  he  explained. 

Most  drug  education  curriculums 
focus  on  the  deleterious  effects  of  drugs 
on  the  human  body.  No  doubt  that  is  as 
it  should  be.  But  many  teen-agers  feel 
invulnerable  and  doubt  that  it  applies  to 
them.  Such  youngsters  may  be  more 
impressed  by  being  told  the  legal  con- 
sequences of  abusing  drugs.  The 


“Consider  the  Consequences"  materi- 
als advise  them  that: 

1 “If  you  are  arrested  while  driving 
and  any  amount  of  drug  or  drug  by- 
product is  found  in  your  blood  or  urine, 
that  constitutes  DUI  (driving  under  the 
influence).  If  convicted  you  will  lose 
your  driver's  license  for  at  least  a year 
and  may  go  to  jail. 

1 “The  Secretary  of  State  must  now 
cancel  the  driver’s  license  or  permit  of 
anyone  under  the  age  of  18  who  is 
convicted  of  a drug  offense  while  driv- 
ing. Cancellation  lasts  one  year  or  until 
the  minor  turns  1 8,  whichever  is  longer. 

1 “Cars  and  other  property  used  in 
violation  of  many  state  drug  laws  can 
be  seized  by  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties and  ultimately  forfeited  by  the 


owner,  even  without  a conviction." 

That’s  pretty  draconian  for  a teen- 
ager who  has  just  gotten  his  license.  It 
may  make  him  think  twice  about  trying 
drugs.  Illinois  is  believed  to  be  the  only 
state  with  a campaign  highlighting  the 
legal  consequences  of  drug  use,  but 
there  is  a similar  program  in  Maricopa 
County.  Ariz.  May  its  tribe  increase 

( Ordway  P Burden  is  president  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Foun- 
dation and  chairman  of  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  Council.  He  wel- 
comes correspondence  to  his  office  at 
24  Wyndham  Court,  Nanuet.  NY  1095- 
3845.  Seymour  F.  Malkin,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  LEAF,  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article. ) 
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Dissecting  community  policing  — Part  3 


By  Angelo  L.  Pisani 

( Lost  of  three  articles ) 

In  1989,  Frank  T Carey,  the  reared  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  IBM,  led  a commis- 
sion that  produced  a report  titled,  “The  New  York 
City  Service  Crisis:  A Management  Response." 
The  report  asserted  that  city  agencies  needed  to 
“achieve  greater  control  over  performance,"  a feat 
that  can  only  be  realized  through  “a  management 
system  which  sets  objectives,  measures  unit  and 
individual  performance  against  these  objectives 
and  holds  management  accountable  for  the  out- 
comes." 

The  Carey  report  offers  a framework  for  the 
Police  Department  to  address  a number  of  broad 
issues  concerning  management  systems,  morale, 
training  and  involvement  of  the  public.  These 
issues  must  be  a focus  of  active  concern  if  the 
department  is  to  provide  better  service  to  the 
public  and  improve  public  satisfaction  with  that 
service. 

Set  Meaningful  Objectives.  The  Police  De- 
partment has  loosely  stated  its  goals  in  its  strategic 
plan.  It  will  seek  to  reduce  crime,  make  citizens 
feel  safer,  and  improve  their  quality  of  life.  Now 
it  must  set  quantifiable  objectives.  By  how  much 
will  crime  be  reduced?  How  much  safer  will 


citizens  feel?  To  what  degree  will  their  quality  of 
life  be  improved?  How  long  will  it  take  fora  police 
officer  to  respond  to  a call  for  a serious  crime  in 
progress'’  Departmental  objectives  must  be  de- 
rived from  the  cumulative  objectives  set  by  indi- 
vidual precincts.  They  must  reflect  what  results 
the  department  will  strive  for  and  the  level  and 
quality  of  services  it  would  like  to  provide,  and  not 
focus  on  the  implementation  of  community  polic- 
ing as  an  end  in  itself.  Community  policing  should 
be  viewed  as  a strategy  (the  way  in  which  the 
objective  will  be  accomplished),  and  not  as  a goal 
or  objective. 

The  precinct  commanders  each  need  to  de- 
velop annual  plans,  complete  with  quantitative 
objectives,  for  their  jurisdictions.  Division  and 
bore  ugh  plans  will  simply  be  compilations  of  the 
subordinate  plans,  and  these  objectives  should 
support  the  department's  goals.  It  is  extremely 
important  that  all  members  of  the  precinct  and  of 
the  community  participate  fully  and  that  the 
completed  plan  is  agreed  to  by  the  manager  com- 
mitting to  it  and  by  the  manager's  superior.  This 
accomplishes  several  things.  Members  of  the 
department  will  be  less  likely  to  resist  if  they  have 
some  control  over  the  work  they  perform.  Per- 
formance standards  are  more  likely  to  be  accepted 


when  members  participate  and  supervisors  are 
more  likely  to  use  them  objectively.  Citizens' 
expectations  will  be  expressed,  and  commanders 
and  their  subordinates  can  advise  and  negotiate  on 
what  is  possible  and  what  is  not.  As  a result,  the 
public’s  satisfaction  with  the  services  provided 
should  be  enhanced,  if  objectives  are  met.  Pre- 
cinct commanders,  working  with  the  officers  in 
their  command,  should  have  full  authority  to 
develop  the  strategies  and  action  plans  they  be- 
lieve will  be  necessary  to  achieve  their  objectives. 
Innovation  and  risk-taking  should  be  encouraged, 
not  discouraged.  This  means  that  if  some  precinct 
commanders  decide  that  some  components  of 
community  policing  (e.g.,  foot  patrol,  problem- 
solving) are  not  the  best  strategies  for  their  com- 
mand, they  should  not  be  forced  to  use  them. 

The  improvement  of  “customer  satisfaction" 
should  be  a departmental  goal,  and  precinct  com- 
manders should  set  objectives  and  develop  strate- 
gies to  achieve  this.  Another  extremely  important 
goal  is  to  improve  morale.  This  places  managers 
in  the  position  of  being  partly  responsible  for  their 
subordinates'  morale.  There’s  no  better  way  to  get 
managers  to  understand  their  role  as  supporters 
and  facilitators  than  to  hold  them  partially  ac- 
countable for  the  morale  of  their  subordinates. 

Measure  Results.  The  department's  strategic 
plan  discusses  measuring  individual  officer  per- 
formance but  is  not  clear  on  measuring  precinct, 
division,  borough  and  department  performance 
As  objectives  are  developed  and  set  for  each 
entity,  so  should  performance  indicators  (that 


unit's  performance  is  to  invite  poor  performance 
and  morale  problems. 

Establish  Control  Mechanisms  that  Rely  on 
Team-Building  and  Positive  Corrective  Action. 
Despite  Commissioner  Brown’s  efforts,  control  is 
still  accomplished  primarily  through  fear  and  in- 
timidation — a longstanding  department  tradi- 
tion. For  the  successful  achievement  of  objec- 
tives, control  needs  to  be  accomplished  through 
oversight  and  support.  Superior  officers  need  to 
begin  to  perceive  their  roles  as  facilitators  and  as 
supporters  who  take  positive  corrective  action 
when  subordinate  managers  fall  short  of  objec- 
tives. Each  manager's  success  or  failure  in  a par- 
ticular assignment  in  the  organization  should 
depend  primarily  upon  achievement  of  the  objec- 
tives of  their  area  of  responsibility,  and  not  on  the 
whim  of  a superior  officer.  In  this  way,  intimida- 
tion can  be  replaced  by  support  and  managers  will 
come  to  realize  that  the  people  below  them  in  the 
organization  are  more  important  to  their  success 
than  their  superiors. 

Dramatically  Increase  Management  Train- 
ing. The  autocratic  style  of  NYPD  managers  will 
not  change  by  edict  or  anything  less  than  a major 
continuous  effort  in  management  training.  The 
department  needs  to  commit  to  the  level  of  man- 
agement training  that  compares  to  that  of  a suc- 
cessful private  corporation  which  is  similar  in 
size.  This  is  a costly  expenditure  which  the  city’s 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has  been  reluc- 
tant to  fully  support  in  previous  years.  However, 
the  Commissioner  must  convince  OMB  of  its 


Other  Voices 


( A sampling  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  nation 's  newspapers.) 


Time  for  a change  in  tactics 

“One  measure  of  progress  in  the  so-called  war  on  drugs  has  been  the  incidence  of  drug-related  health 
emergencies  That  number  decreased  steadily  for  more  than  a year,  beginning  in  late  1989.  but  now  has 
been  on  the  nse  for  three  consecurive  quarters.  That  resurgence  suggests  anew  the  need  for  a change 
in  drug-war  tactics.  President  Bush,  like  Ronald  Reagan  before  him,  sees  the  fight  against  drugs  as 
essentially  a matter  of  beefing  up  law  enforcement.  Efforts  to  help  drug  addicts  through  treatment 
programs  receive  only  32  percent  of  the  drug-war  budget.  That  might  be  acceptable  if  the  strategic 
emphasis  on  law  enforcement  had  been  effective.  It  hasn’t.  If  we  are  really  serious  about  fighting  drug 
abuse,  how  can  we  turn  away  addicts  who  want  help  escaping  their  addiction?  It  comes  down  to  the 
question  of  how  to  allocate  the  billions  of  dollars  appropriated  each  year  for  the  battle  against  drugs. 
No  one  would  suggest  abandoning  law  enforcement  efforts,  but  the  lopsided  emphasis  on  them  is  not 
justified  It’s  time  to  devote  equal  resources  to  treatment  programs.  It  offers  greater  promise  of  success 
in  a war  on  drugs  that  is  making  precious  little  if  any  progress  now." 

— The  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times 
June  2.  1992 


Taking  a bite. . . 

out  of  Big  Apple  crime.  Especially  midtown  crime.  That's  what  Mayor  Dinkins'  'Safe  Streets,  Safe 
City'  program  — coupled  with  private  initiatives  — is  accomplishing.  According  to  police  officials, 
midtown  robberies,  burglaries  and  auto  thefts  dropped  by  11  percent,  16  percent  and  21  percent 
respectively  in  the  first  four  months  of  '92.  A major  factor  in  the  decrease  appears  to  be  an  increased 
police  presence  — the  integral  cops-on-patrol  part  of  the  Mayor's  project.  Additionally,  several 
business  partnerships  have  launched  security  programs,  with  uniformed  — but  unarmed  — guards 
keeping  an  eye  on  the  neighborhood.  Midtown  is  the  core  of  the  Apple,  and  the  place  that  often  provides 
visitors  their  first  and  most  vivid  image  of  what  New  York’s  about.  What  it’s  about  lately  is  a spirit  of 
cooperation  — and  concern.  And  that  is  laudable." 

— The  New  York  Daily  News 
June  3,  1992 


No  room  for  racism: 

Decent  Iowans  can’t  remain  silent  on  acts  of  hatred 

“How  do  you  best  answer  hate?  By  fighting  back  or  ignoring  it?  No  easy  solutions  satisfactorily  address 
Marline  Rabb  Nichols'  situation.  She  is  the  West  Des  Moines  woman  who  had  a cross  burned  in  her 
lawn,  KKK  graffiti  sprayed  on  the  back  of  her  house  and  hate  letters  delivered  to  her  mailbox.  As  a result 
of  the  continued  harassment,  she  has  moved  to  buy  a gun  for  self-protection,  has  been  keeping  her  six 
children  from  going  outside  alone,  and  has  stayed  in  a hotel.  Her  younger  children  will  be  staying  with 
relatives  for  the  summer.  All  this  because  some  racists  — maybe  just  one  — decided  they  don’t  want 
an  African- American  mother  and  her  children  living  in  one  West  Des  Moines  neighborhood.  And 
they've  gotten  their  way  Ignoring  racism,  or  giving  in  to  it,  shows  bigots  that  they  can  have  their  way, 
which  only  perpetuates  the  problem.  Alone,  it’s  hard  for  one  family  to  fight  back  — especially  when 
the  perpetrators  are  too  cowardly  to  identify  themselves.  That's  why  the  entire  community  needs  to 
stand  up  and  show  its  support  for  Nichols,  as  several  strangers  already  have.  Whether  through  marches 
or  letters,  calls  to  radio  stations  or  letters  to  newspapers,  people  must  speak  out  against  racism  and  show 
the  bigots  their  acts  of  hate  won’t  be  tolerated.  The  decent  people  of  Iowa  must  find  ways  to  challenge 
hatred  while  rising  above  it.  Iowans  need  to  declare  that  America’s  racial  and  ethnic  diversity  is  an 
integral  part  of  its  history  and  strength,  and  show  there  is  no  room  for  racism  here." 

— The  Des  Moines  Register 
June  4,  1992 


"To  hold  officers  responsible  for  their  performance 
while  not  holding  managers  accountable  for  the 
unit's  performance  is  to  invite  poor  performance 
and  morale  problems. " 


which  you  count  to  measure  performance). 

At  present,  the  Police  Department  gives  the 
appearance  that  it  is  practicing  management  by 
objectives  (MBO),  as  evidenced  by  the  Mayor’s 
Management  Report,  which  is  intended  to  report 
on  agency  performance.  However,  performance 
measurement  indicators  in  most  cases  do  not  ef- 
fectively assess  the  results  of  the  agency’s  efforts. 
Steinberger  (1992)  observed  that  the  Mayor’s 
Management  Report  "is  an  ideal  metaphor  for  the 
tangled  state  of  affairs"  of  the  city.  The  report, 
which  relies  on  60,000  indicators  to  evaluate 
performance,  “is  so  massive  and  complex  as  to  be 
incomprehensible  to  the  public  and  the  bureauc- 
racy." This  system,  Steinberger  urges,  “should  be 
replaced  with  a simpler,  clearer  report  that  has 
only  two  sets  of  indicators  — one  measuring 
services  from  the  citizen's  perspective,  another 
measuring  the  productivity  of  city  workers." 

The  common  excuse  for  not  developing  mean- 
ingful objectives  is  that  they  can't  be  quantified. 
This  notion  should  be  rejected  .With  diligence  and 
creativity,  quantitative  indicators  can  be  found.  A 
performance  measurement  system  that  displays 
variance  between  planned  objectives  and  actual 
performance  of  each  precinct  must  be  developed. 

Hold  Management  Strictly  Accountable  for 
Results.  The  Commissioner  should  be  required  to 
submit  his  agency's  goals  and  objectives  in  an 
operational  plan  for  the  fiscal  year.  If  the  objec- 
tives are  not  met  (and  forces  beyond  the  depart- 
ment’s control  are  not  responsible),  the  Mayor 
should  hold  the  Commissioner  accountable. 
Management  accountability  is  a farce  if  the 
Commissioner  is  not  held  accountable  for  poor 
overall  performance  of  his  department. 

In  the  same  way,  the  borough,  division  and 
precinct  commanders  should  all  be  held  account- 
able for  the  performance  of  their  commands.  To 
hold  officers  responsible  for  their  performance 
while  not  holding  managers  accountable  for  the 


importance.  Without  effective  management, 
morale  and  productivity  will  suffer  dramatically. 

Continually  Find  New  Ways  to  Involve  the 
Public.  If  the  department  is  serious  about  involv- 
ing the  community  in  efforts  to  reduce  crime,  and 
is  willing  to  be  accountable  to  them,  it  must  do 
more.  One  possibility  is  the  use  of  surveys.  Ep- 
stein (1988)  points  to  surveys  as  a useful  way  for 
local  governments  to  communicate  with  citizens 
in  order  to  “identify  priorities  and  problems  and  to 
measure  service  effectiveness.”  Surveys  can  reach 
those  citizens  who  are  unable  to  attend  public 
hearings  or  community  meetings,  and  provide  a 
broader  sampling  of  information  that  would  be 
obtained  from  just  those  who  register  complaints 
or  special  requests. 

According  to  Epstein,  survey  information  can 
be  grouped  into  four  categories:  citizen  ratings  of 
satisfaction  or  quality  of  services;  citizen  percep- 
tions of  community  problems;  factual  data  other- 
wise difficult  to  obtain  accurately  (e.g.,  criminal 
victimization);  citizen  priorities  for  service  im- 
provements, increases  or  decreases. 

Increase  Efforts  to  Improve  Morale.  Change 
is  difficult  enough  with  a happy  workforce.  Real 
change  will  not  happen  with  an  unhappy  one.  The 
department  needs  to  re-evaluate  its  method  of 
rewarding  beat  cops  so  that  it  will  not  alienate 
those  assigned  to  radio  motor  patrol.  The  Corn- 
Continued  on  Page  10 


(Angelo  L Pisani.  Ph.D.,  is  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  criminal  justice  at  St.  John 's  University 
in  New  York,  and  an  independent  public  safety 
consultant.  During  a 25-year  career  in  public- 
service,  he  has  served  as  a New  York  City  police 
officer,  firefighter  and  fire  marshal,  as  well  as 
deputy  commissioner  in  the  Department  of  Inves- 
tigations, the  Emergency  Medical  Service,  and 
the  Parking  Violations  Bureau,  and  coordinator 
of  the  Mayor's  Arson  Strike  Force.) 
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Officers'  health  rules  the  day. 


Connecticut  holsters  its  radar  guns 


Continued  from  Page  1 
not  informed  of  this.”  Franzo  charged. 
“Why  didn’t  the  Federal  Government 
tell  police  officers  there  was  a potential 
health  hazard?  Why  aren't  there  warn- 
ings on  radar  units  when  they're 
shipped?" 

“We’re  not  stopping  here  in  Con- 
necticut. We  want  this  thing  to  go  na- 
tional — to  have  every  police  officer 
protected,  not  just  those  in  Connecti- 
cut," Franzo  added. 

Thomas  Malcolm,  one  of  the  two 
Windsor  Locks  police  officers  who  filed 
as-yet  unresolved  compensation  claims, 
said  he  was  “ecstatic"  about  the  state- 
wide ban.  “It’s  a step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion," he  told  LEN.  “Now  if  only  the 
nation  would  catch  on  — and  ban  them 
nationwide  — I'd  be  very  happy." 

Malcolm,  who  is  back  on  duty  after 
treatment  for  testicular  cancer,  said  he 
is  still  “clean"  of  the  disease,  although 
a few  months  ago  he  had  several  pre- 
cancerous  moles  removed  from  his  arm. 
In  April  1991,  a lymph  node  in  his  neck 
that  contained  cancerous  cells  was 
removed.  He  said  he  is  awaiting  word 
from  state  officials  on  a hearing  date  for 
his  compensation  claim. 

Gary  Poynter,  the  veteran  Ohio 
Highway  Patrol  trooper  whose  initial 
research  into  the  issue  resulted  in  a 
series  of  articles  in  Law  Enforcement 
News  that  sparked  nationwide  concern 
among  law  enforcement  agencies, 
expressed  praise  for  the  Connecticut 
police  officials  who  lobbied  for  the  bill 
Their  action,  he  said,  “may  ultimately 
be  the  true  beginning  of  making  the 
work  environment  for  police  officers 
safer." 


“Maybe  I wasn’t  as  crazy  as  every- 
body thought  1 was,"  said  former  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  Police  Chief  Ernest 
“Curt"  Curts inger,  whose  agency  was 
among  the  first  in  the  nation  to  shelve 
hand-held  radar  units  due  to  concern 
about  possible  health  risks  to  officers. 

Environmentalist  Paul  Brodeur, 
whose  1977  book  “The  Zapping  of 
America"  warned  of  the  potential  haz- 
ards of  radar  and  microwaves,  told  LEN 
the  ban  was  years  late  in  coming. 
“Unfortunately,  the  data  about  the 
hazards  of  radar,  which  was  overwhelm- 
ing in  1977,  simply  turned  out  to  be 
correct.  All  it  took  was  for  enough 
police  to  work  enough  years  with  radar 
to  develop  disease  that  was  bound  to 
occur  with  exposure  to  the  microwave 
radiation  being  emitted  by  them.  It’s  a 
tragedy. . .because  it  could  have  been 
and  should  have  been  prevented."  He 
added  that  police  officers  have  been 
“sadly  deceived  by  their  own  leader- 
ship. It’s  a lesson  for  everybody." 

Some  critics  have  said  Connecticut 
legislators  may  have  acted  prematurely 
in  banning  the  use  of  hand-held  radar 
units  since  the  scientific  jury  is  still  out 
on  whether  they  could  pose  health  risks. 
But  supporters  of  the  ban  say  it  is  best 
to  ere  on  the  side  of  caution. 

“The  anecdotal  evidence  is  scary  to 
me."  said  David  McCluskey,  a legisla- 
tive aide  for  the  Connecticut  State  Po- 
lice Union,  which  lobbied  extensively 
for  the  bill  that  was  passed  by  the  state 
Legislature  in  May.  “We’re  hoping  this 
will  stimulate  some  other  interest  and 
activity  by  other  state  and  local  police 
departments  and  labor  unions  to  take 
steps  to  do  something.  We're  also 


hoping  that  this  will  provide  more 
momentum  to  do  a national  study." 

McCluskey  pointed  out  that  the  bill 
does  not  single  out  one  brand  of  hand- 
held radar  units,  nor  will  it  hamper 
speed  enforcement  efforts.  “We  can 
always  go  back  to  hand-held  radar  units 
at  some  point  in  the  future  — if  they’re 
proven  safe,"  he  said.  “We're  not  re- 
ducing speed  enforcement  in  the  state 
of  Connecticut,  but  what  we  are  doing 
is  possibly  protecting  municipalities 
from  additional  workers'  comp  cases 
— and  a lot  of  injury  and  suffering  by 
police  officers  in  the  future." 

But,  McCluskey  noted,  “that  doesn't 
help  officers  who  are  still  on  the  job  or 
retired  who  have  used  radar  But  I think 
it  will  dramatically  reduce  the  exposure 
of  current  police  officers  to  radar  " 

Dewey  Stokes,  national  president 
of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  which 
also  has  been  pushing  for  a broad. 
Federally  funded  study  into  the  issue, 
called  the  Connecticut  ban  an  “encour- 
aging" development  that  may  finally 
fxish  the  controversy  to  the  front  burner 

“I  think  it  is  the  time  to  ban  them,  if 
there  is  a potential  [health  risk].  We're 
not  impeding  officers  from  doing  their 
jobs.  All  you  have  to  do  is  move  the 
radar  units  to  the  outside  of  the  cruiser," 
he  said . “Why  leave  the  officers  lives  at 
risk  when  we  don’t  have  to?  I believe 
there  is  sufficient  probable  cause  out 
there  that  [radar]  is  the  culprit  in  caus- 
ing cancer,  and  ultimately,  the  deaths  of 
some  police  officers." 

Stokes  added  he  would  make  the 
resources  of  the  POP's  Center  for  Crimi- 
nal Studies  available  to  any  Federal 
body  that  would  undertake  a long-term 


investigation  into  the  issue. 

Louis  Slesin,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  New  York  City-based  publication 
Microwave  News,  which  tracks  devel- 
opments relating  to  non-ionizing  radia- 
tion, called  Weicker’s  action  “a  pru- 
dent move  in  the  face  of  uncertainty.  A 
great  deal  of  evidence  suggests  there  is 
some  problem  with  police  radar.  Until 
the  scientific  and  medical  studies  have 
cleared  this  up,  this  is  a very  wise  move 
to  protect  the  health  of  police  officers." 

Police  officials,  “at  the  very  mini- 
mum," should  be  warning  officers  about 
the  potential  risks  of  long-term  radar 
use,  said  Slesin.  “That’s  the  missing 
element  from  what  I’ve  seen  so  far.  We 
need  to  educate  police  officers  about 
how  to  handle  these  guns  until  we 
understand  the  risks  better." 

Anecdotal  evidence,  particularly 
that  gathered  by  Poynter  on  the  inci- 


The  controversy  over  the  alleged 
link  between  the  long-term  use  of  radar 
units  and  the  development  of  cancer  in 
police  officers  will  be  the  focus  of  a 
U.S.  Senate  subcommittee  hearing  Aug. 
7,  Senator  Joseph  I.  Lieberman  (D  - 
Conn.)  announced  June  2 

In  a speech  on  the  Senate  floor, 
Lieberman,  who  chairs  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  subcommittee  on  con- 
sumer and  environmental  affairs,  said 
he  will  hold  the  hearing  to  explore  the 
possible  health  risks  to  radar  users, 
particularly  police  officers  who  use  the 
hand-held  models  recently  banned  in 
Connecticut. 

“Law  enforcement  officers  in  my 
state  of  Connecticut,  as  well  as  many 
other  states,  have  been  suffering  from 
di  strubi  ngly  si  mi  lar  varieties  of  cancer, 
such  as  testicular,  cervical,  brain  and 
eye  cancers.  The  preliminary  evidence 
suggests  that  radar  guns  may  be  the 
cause,"  Lieberman  said. 

The  hearing  would  mark  the  first 
time  that  the  radar  issue  has  been  for- 
mally addressed  on  Capitol  Hill . It  will 
take  place  in  Room  342  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building  on  Capitol  Hill, 
beginning  at  10  A. M.,  said  Bill  Hanson, 
an  aide  to  Lieberman. 

Lieberman ’s  announcement  came 
just  days  after  his  Connecticut  col- 
league, Senator  Christopher  J.  Dodd, 
called  on  the  National  Institute  of 
Environmental  Health  Sciences  to 
embark  on  a wide-ranging  epidemiol- 
ogical study  to  probe  whether  a link 
exists  between  long-term  exposure  to 
low-level  microwave  radiation,  such  as 
that  emitted  by  hand-held  radar  units, 
and  the  development  of  cancer 

Lieberman  criticized  the  Federal 
response  to  the  issue  — a concern  of 
law  enforcement  for  nearly  three  years 
— saying  he  was  “struck  by  the  lack  of 
research,  governmental  oversight,  and 
Federal  standards." 

“Although  a number  of  Federal 
agencies  are  responsible  for  control- 
ling radar  guns  and  microwave  radia- 
tion, no  one  seems  to  be  taking  charge," 
Lieberman  said.  “The  General  Account- 
ing Office  way  back  in  1978  recom- 
mended Federal  regulation  of  micro- 
wave  radiation,  but  nothing  has  hap- 
pened. EPA  [the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency]  has  pulled  out.  OSHA 
[the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 


dence  of  testicular  cancer  among  radar - 
using  police  officers,  “tells  you  some- 
thing is  wrong.  Gary's  data  is  so  sug- 
gestive that  it  really  does  warrant  the 
kinds  of  precautions  that  Gov  Weicker 
has  signed  into  law,"  Slesin  said. 

John  Kusek,  senior  vice  president 
of  Kustom  Signals  Inc.,  the  nation's 
largest  manufacturer  of  hand-held  ra- 
dar units,  said  the  firm  had  made  no 
public  statements  on  the  Connecticut 
ban.  “We’re  disappointed  that  this  has 
occurred,  but  not  surprised,"  he  told 
LEN. 

The  company,  which  has  been 
named  as  a defendent  in  several  law- 
suits filed  by  cancer-stricken  police 
officers,  maintains  that  the  devices  are 
safe.  Kusek  estimated  that  between  30 
percent  and  40  percent  of  the  75,000  to 
100,000  radar  units  in  use  by  police 
agencies  are  hand-held  models 


Administration]  is  dormant,  and  FDA 
[the  Food  and  Drug  Administration] 
has  done  little  more  than  measure  emis- 
sions from  radar  guns.  No  one  has 
moved  to  issue  Federal  standards." 

“I  believe  we  may  have  turned  our 
back  on  the  health  of  our  police,  as  well 
as  the  general  public,  in  our  efforts  to 
promote  the  benefits  of  radar  guns." 
said  the  Senator,  who  added  he  is  ask- 
ing officials  of  the  departments  of  Health 
and  Human  Services.  Labor,  and  the 
EPA  to  outline  what  steps  they  have 
taken  to  determine  the  threat  of  low- 
level  microwave  radiation. 

Lieberman  also  called  on  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  conduct  a scientific  study  of 
active  and  retired  police  officers  in  an 
effort  to  explore  a possible  link  be- 
tween cancer  and  radar  use.  “Only  with 
a large  group  of  officers  can  we  under- 
stand whether  radar  guns  are  causing 
an  increased  incidence  of  cancer,"  he 
said. 

Lieberman  added  that  the  Connecti- 
cut ban  on  hand-held  radar  units  “should 
be  just  the  beginning,  not  the  end  of  the 
story." 

Senator  Dodd,  in  calling  on  the 
National  Institute  of  Environmental 
Health  Sciences  to  study  the  issue,  cited 
a dearth  of  research  on  the  subject. 
“The  everyday  work  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers  is  already  dangerous.  As 
public  servants,  the  least  we  can  do  is 
assure  them  of  a safe  workplace."  Dodd 
wrote  in  a letter  to  Kenneth  Olden, 
director  of  the  institute. 

“This  situation,  already  the  cause  of 
much  anxiety  and  apprehension,  begs 
for  further  study."  Dodd  added  "Case- 
control  methodology  would  be  rela- 
tively inexpensive  yet  timely;  such  a 
pilot  study  might  then  prompt  a more 
in-depth  investigation." 
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Mr.  Poynter  goes  to  Washington 

Ohio  trooper  lays  out  his  evidence  for  FDA 


The  Ohio  state  trooper  who  has 
been  researching  a possible  link  be- 
tween cancer  and  the  use  of  radar 
devices  met  with  officials  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  on  May  28 
to  share  data  he  has  gathered  during 
his  relentless  investigation. 

Gary  Poynter,  whose  initial  ar- 
ticles in  Law  Enforcement  News  on 
a possible  link  between  radar  use  and 
cancer  sparked  nationwide  concern 
among  law  enforcement  agencies, 
told  LEN  that  the  meeting  at  the 
FDA’s  Rockville,  Md  , headquarters 
was  intended  as  an  information-shar- 
ing session.  During  the  meeting  he 
disclosed  data  he  has  compiled  on 
the  incidence  of  various  forms  of 
cancer  among  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers who  routinely  used  radar  de- 
vices in  the  course  of  their  duties. 

In  what  an  FDA  official  described 
as  an  “amicable”  session,  Poynter 
described  the  nature  of  the  illnesses 
of  over  100  officers  who  have  con- 
tacted him  with  their  fears  that  their 
cancers  may  have  resulted  from  long- 
term exposure  frum  microwave  trans- 
missions from  radar  devices.  Poynter 
said  officials  told  him  they  would 
like  to  undertake  an  epidemiological 
study  of  the  issue,  “but  they  don’t 
have  funding  right  now." 

Despite  tha  lack  of  funding,  an 
FDA  official  who  attended  the  meet- 
ing did  not  rule  out  the  possibility  of 
a widescalc  epidemiological  study 
in  the  future. 


“We  wanted  to  establish  a working 
relationship  with  Mr.  Poynter  so  that 
we  can  evaluate  the  information  he’s 
collecting  [and]  to  determine  whether  it 
warrants  conducting  a formal  study,” 
said  Dr.  Larry  Cress,  deputy  chief  of 
the  FDA's  radiation  biology  branch 
“We 're  hoping  that  he’ll  sort  of  point  us 
in  one  direction  or  another." 

Cress  said  that  FDA  officials  did  not 
find  anything  “disturbing"  about 
Poynter’s  data  because  the  cancer  trends 
he  presented  correspond  with  cancer 
rates  in  the  general  population. 

"He’s  collected  25  cases  of  testicu- 
lar cancer.  Testicular  cancer  is  actually 
the  most  common  cancer  in  men  in 
their  20's,  30’s,  or  early  40’s.  It  occurs 
in  about  10  cases  per  100,000  popula- 
tion per  year.  We  think  there  are  proba- 
bly about  300,000  police  officers  using 
radar,  so  we  would  expect  about  30 
cases  a year,  whether  they’re  exposed 
to  radar  or  or  not.  The  same  is  true  to  a 
certain  extent  with  some  of  the  cancers 
he’s  reported,  such  as  lymphoma,"  Oess 
said. 

Cress  said  a “very  preliminary  evalu- 
ation" of  Poynler’s  “obviously  incom- 
plete data"  indicates  to  him  “there’s 
nothing  to  tell  us  there’s  a problem." 
But  FDA  officials  will  review  the  infor- 
mation more  closely  and  maintain 
contact  with  Poynter,  who  is  continu- 
ing to  receive  reports  from  cancer- 
stricken  police  officers.  "If  he  turns  up 
a lot  more  cases,  we’ll  have  our  epide- 
miologists evalutate  them.  If  it  looks 


like  there’s  something  there,  we’d 
probably  somehow  get  inolved  in  a 
larger  study,"  most  likely  in  con- 
junction with  the  National  Cancer 
Institute,  Cress  said. 

“We're  interested  in  the  same  goal 
as  Mr.  Poynter  is  — to  see  if  there's 
something  there  and  do  whatever  we 
need  to  do  to  protect  the  public 
health,"  said  Cress. 

The  FDA  would  be  the  most  likely 
Federal  agency  to  formulate  any  regu- 
latory action  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
radar.  For  such  action  to  be  taken, 
however,  “we  have  to  have  pretty' 
good  evidence  to  base  that  on,"  Cress 
noted.  "I  can’t  say  that  we  have 
anything  right  now  that  would  stand 
up  in  court." 

Informed  ofConnecticut’sreccnt 
ban  on  hand-held  radar  guns,  Cress 
said  such  action  was  unnecessary  at 
this  time.  “That  sort  of  action  should 
be  based  on  more  information  than 
we  have  now  . Right  now,  based 
on  the  evidence,  there’s  no  reason  to 
ban  radar  guns." 

Cress  indicated  the  FDA  would 
stay  “open-minded"  on  the  issue. 
“We  intend  to  follow  everything 
that’s  going  on.  When  we  see  some- 
thing that  would  make  us  think  there 
is  a problem,  we  would  act  on  it. 
We’ve  not  dismissed  any  of  this  out 
of  hand,  it’s  just  that  we’ve  not  seen 
convincing  evidence  so  far." 

But,  he  added:  “We  don’t  expect 
[the  issue]  to  go  away  anytime  soon." 
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Providing  the  basic  tools  for  rookies 
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emerged.  Students’  reading  and  writ- 
ing skills  were  often  not  commensurate 
with  the  level  of  education  they  had 
received,  he  said.  “In  some  cases,  we 
found  students  coming  in  with  master’s 
degrees  reading  at  the  8th-,  9th-  or 
lOth-grade  reading  levels,"  a finding 
Moorefield  said  “is  consistent"  with 
those  reached  by  other  researchers. 

Testing  Fuels  More  Research 

Moore,  currently  a professor  at 
Rowan -Cabamis  Community  College 
in  Salisbury,  N.C.,  said  some  students 
who  had  scored  as  low  as  a 6.5  grade 
level  in  reading  were  able  to  success- 
fully complete  police  academy  courses, 
even  though  she  estimated  that  text- 
books are  written  at  the  12th-grade  level 
or  above.  “My  feeling  is  that  students 
don't  necessarily  have  to  read  in  order 
to  complete  the  course,"  she  said.  “I 
feel  very  strongly  that  if  the  students 
pay  attention  in  class,  study  in  groups, 
and  do  other  things  besides  actually 
read  — they  can  get  through  the  course." 

Conversely,  Moore  added,  there 
were  a few  students  reading  at  college 
level  who  did  not  successfully  com- 
plete academy  training.  Overall,  how- 
ever, the  study  showed  a correlation 
between  reading  levels  and  success  in 
the  academy,  she  said. 

North  Carolina  police-training  offi- 
cials have  yet  to  impose  a mandatory 
literacy  test.  They  are  requiring  that 
training  academies  administer  some 
kind  of  literacy  test  in  order  to  compile 
research  about  reading  skills  among 
police  recniits,  said  Scott  PetTy,  who  is 
deputy  director  of  the  standards  divi- 
sion of  the  state  Criminal  Justice  Edu- 
cation and  Training  Standards  Com- 
mission. The  specific  test  to  be  admini- 
stered is  left  to  the  discretion  of  training 
facility  officials. 

Applying  the  Results 

Not  all  testing  experts  and  trainers 
believe  that  reading  levels  are  predic- 
tive of  performance,  either  in  the  aca- 
demic arena  or  on  the  job.  Honey,  of  the 
California  POST  Commission,  said  tests 
should  be  used  as  a “relative  index"  of 
performance  and  those  emphasizing  a 


specific  cutoff  scores  could  unfairly 
affect  officers  who  score  two  or  three 
points  below  the  established  cutoff. 

“If  you  got  a 7 1 percent  on  a test  at 
the  lOth-grade  level,  and  1 got  a 69 
percent,  the  conclusion  would  be  that 
you  could  read  at  the  lOth-grade  level 
and  I couldn’t,"  Honey  said.  “In  actual- 
ity, you’re  only  reading  2 percent  better 
than  me." 

Stephen  Wollack,  who  heads  the 
firm  that  devised  the  literacy  skills  test 
used  by  Michigan  law  enforcement 
training  council,  said  less  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  grade-school  read- 
ing levels  because  there  are  too  many 
misconceptions  about  what  they  mean. 

“Because  the  educational  systems 
differ  so  tremendously  from  one  part  of 
the  country  to  the  next,  what  might  be 
the  lOth-grade  level  in  one  part  of  the 
country  is  the  6th-grade  level  in  another 
part  of  the  country,"  he  said.  “We  ob- 
serve. as  a test  publisher  doing  business 
in  43  states,  these  enormous  geographic 
differences  in  test  performance. 

“There  are  real  educational  differ- 
ences that  exist  in  the  various  labor 
markets  around  the  country  — pro- 
found differences  that  should  come  to 
no  surprise  to  anybody.  For  that  reason, 
because  there  is  no  universal  notion  of 
what  is  meant  by  a lOth-grade  level, 
these  reading  levels  that  are  thrown 
around  tend  to  be  meaningless." 

Cutoffs  Court  Trouble 

Wollack  added  that  agencies  which 
set  low  cutoff  scores  on  test  — whether 
to  attract  more  minority  recniits  or  to 
build  a larger  pool  of  applicants  — run 
a great  risk  of  hiring  police  officers 
whose  literacy  skills  are  “no  better  than 
the  general  public,  and  in  some  cases, 
abysmally  bad." 

"Enormous”  variations  exist  be- 
tween law  enforcement  agencies  in  the 
setting  of  cutoff  scores  on  entry-level 
exams,  Wollack  noted,  and  that  is  even- 
tually manifested  in  the  quality  of  the 
officer  working  in  the  department. 

“Some  departments  have  engaged 
in  pretty  rigorous  selection  procedures 
for  a long  time,  and  it  shows,"  he  opined. 
“There’s  a relatively  high  level  of  liter- 
acy among  the  people  in  those  police 


departments." 

Professor  Moore  said  that  in  view  of 
the  data  she  helped  to  compile,  impos- 
ing cutoff  scores  could  invite  legal 
challenges  to  an  agency's  testing  proc- 
ess. “The  first  time  a student  was  not 
allowed  to  get  into  the  [police  acad- 
emy) course  because  of  low  reading 
scores,  and  they  got  a good  attorney 
who  challenged  this,  they  may  win  the 
lawsuit  because  the  data  does  not  sup- 
port this  [assumption],”  she  said.  “If 
they  went  back  and  saw  students  read- 
ing at  a 6th-  or  7th-grade  reading  level 
who  completed  [the  course],  I think 
they'd  have  a basis  for  a challenge.” 
ALETA’s  Hammarstrom  also 
brought  up  the  specter  of  legal  chal- 
lenges — a concern  that  has  caused 
Arizona  law  enforcement  training  offi- 
cials to  consider  carefully  any  literacy- 
skills  testing  requirement  for  recruits. 
“This  could  be  a controversial  qualifi- 
cation. We  have  a wide  variety  of  abil- 
ity in  recruits,"  he  said. 

Forum: 


No  Litmus  Test 

Ragland  agreed,  saying  that  basing 
employment  decisions  largely  on  liter- 
acy skills  could  shut  out  many  candi- 
dates who  have  the  potential  to  become 
excellent  police  officers.  ALETA  in- 
structors will  tell  police  chiefs  and 
sheriffs  if  a recruit  has  deficiencies  in 
literacy  skills,  he  said,  but  they  also 
stress  a recruit’s  high  performance  on 
the  cognitive  abilities  test. 

"That’s  the  one  thing  we  caution  all 
agencies  and  department  heads:  Don’t 
use  Nelson-Denny  as  an  eliminator. 
It's  not  a litmus  test.  Use  it  as  one  in  a 
battery  of  tests  that  will  be  an  indicator 
of  an  individual's  potential,”  he  told 
LEN. 

Ragland,  who  said  he  has  worked 
with  many  young  recruits  with  low 
reading  and  writing  skills,  observed 
that  the  tutoring  program  at  ALETA 
has  allowed  some  recruits  to  achieve 
remarkable  improvements  in  academic 
skills.  Recently,  during  a long-distance 


bicycle  trip,  Ragland  met  a former 
ALETA  student  who  is  now  a tribal 
police  officer  in  southern  Arizona.  The 
man,  a Native  American,  “would  have 
been  eliminated  based  on  the  Nelson- 
Denny  alone.  ...  All  indicators  were 
that  this  individual  would  fail — and  he 
would  have  except  for  the  tutoring 
process,"  Ragland  said. 

The  recruit  graduated  and  ALETA 
officials  told  the  tribal  police  chief  that 
based  on  his  COAB  scores,  he  should 
make  a successful,  competent  police 
officer.  Upon  seeing  Ragland,  the  offi- 
cer told  him  how  much  he  loved  his  job 
— a career  he  would  not  have  had 
unless  academy  officials  believed  in 
his  inate  abilities. 

“That’s  the  contribution  to  law  en- 
forcement," Ragland  said.  “It's  not 
going  to  come  in  plaques  that  you  hang 
on  the  wall.  It’s  when  you  send  a young 
man  out  there  into  a career  and  you’ve 
given  him  the  basic  tools  for  succeed- 
ing — and  you  see  it  working." 


Community  policing's  fate 
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missioner  must  support  his  personnel’s 
needs  whenever  and  as  often  as  pos- 
sible. Approval  of  the  9mm.  service 
weapon,  which  officers  perceive  as  a 
more  effective  sidearm,  would  be  a 
good  start. 

The  Commissioner  must  understand 
that  cops  don’t  accept  the  reality  that 
the  Mayor  is  his  boss.  They  expect  the 
Commissioner  to  fight  for  them  even 
when — and  especially  when — it  is  the 
Mayor  who  they  perceive  is  not  sup- 
porting them.  If  the  Commissioner 
doesn’t  do  this,  the  officers  will  per- 
ceive him  as  a puppet. 

Commissioner  Brown’s  efforts  to 
improve  the  service  provided  by  the 
Police  Department  and  the  quality  of 
life  for  those  who  live,  work  and  visit 
New  York  City  are  commendable.  It 
takes  great  courage  to  implement  such 
an  ambitious  plan.  The  people  who  will 
ultimately  decide  if  it  will  work  or  not 
are  the  cops  in  the  street.  They  must  be 
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won  over  if  Commissioner  Brown’s 
efforts  are  to  succeed. 

The  Big  Question 

Will  community  policing  survive  in 
New  York  City?  The  answer  appears  to 
be  “no."  There  are  simply  too  many 
problems,  with  personal  resistance  to 
change  being  only  one  of  them.  The 
bottom  line  may  be  that  community 
policing  cannot  control  crime.  Chances 
are  that  crime  will  rise  in  the  next  three 
years.  When  this  happens,  a strong  effort 
to  move  away  from  community  polic- 
ing will  develop.  Brown  himself  made 
this  prediction  at  the  1991  conference 
of  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  when  he  observed  that 
“as  urban  conditions  worsen,  there  will 
be  mounting  pressure  to  abandon 
community  policing  and  use  the  police 
as  temporary  occupying  forces,  there  to 
put  down  disturbances." 

One  has  to  wonder  what  results 
Brown  expects  from  community  polic- 
ing if  he  is  predicting  worsening  urban 
conditions  after  community  policing  is 
in  effect?  Perhaps  he  is  saying  that  the 
police  cannot  control  crime  but  is  hop- 
ing that  community  policing  and  its 
problem-solving  strategy  will  improve 
social  conditions,  which  will  ultimately 
lead  to  making  our  streets  safer.  This 


vision  of  community  policing  is  unreal- 
istic. Just  as  controlling  crime  via  the 
law  enforcement  model  is  failing  us,  so 
will  attempting  to  control  it  through 
citizen-involved  problem-solving. 

The  harsh  reality  is  that  the  prob- 
lems that  cause  crime  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  police.  We  had  less  crime 
in  the  1950’s,  but  it  wasn’t  because 
cops  were  on  foot  patrol.  Social  change 
in  the  United  States  during  the  last  40 
years  has  been  dramatic.  When  cops 
were  walking  beats  in  the  50’s,  the 
worst  problems  in  our  schools  were 
chewing  gum  in  class  and  running  in 
the  halls.  Today,  it’s  rape,  robbery, 
murder  and  substance  abuse.  Commu- 
nity policing  may  be  wonderfully  nos- 
talgic, and  it  certainly  would  be  a wel- 
come change  to  feel  comfortable  about 
talking  to  and  working  with  our  police, 
but  it  is  just  not  going  to  cause  serious 
crime  to  decline. 

A better  answer  to  the  question  of 
whether  community  policing  will  sur- 
vive might  be  that  it  really  doesn’t 
matter.  No  matter  what  model,  strategy 
or  philosophy  you  use  or  what  you  call 
it,  the  department  will  not  be  effective 
in  achieving  its  goals  unless  and  until  it 
is  managed  properly.  Two  indicators  of 
sound  management  are  high  morale 
and  job  satisfaction.  Need  one  say  more? 


Over  Gates's  opposition,  voters 
OK  changes  in  LA  chief  tenure 


Continued  from  Page  5 
forcement  for  the  city  and  a new  level 
of  support  for  the  police." 

Noticeably  absent  from  the  chorus 
of  praise  for  the  charter  amendment 
was  Gates  himself.  He  has  made  clear 
his  opposition  to  the  reforms  in  recent 
months,  saying  they  would  politicize 
the  Police  Department  and  could  fo- 
ment corruption.  Gates  — who  has 
twice  postponed  his  retirement  date, 
now  set  for  June  28  — was  at  a fun- 
draiser held  by  opponents  of  Proposi- 
tion F when  rioting  erupted  after  the 
King  verdict. 

Gates,  who  has  headed  the  depart- 
ment since  1978,  has  resisted  past  at- 
tempts to  remove  him  from  office.  Civil 
Service  protections  barred  attempts  by 


the  Police  Commission  from  firing 
police  chiefs,  except  in  cases  of  gross 
negligence  or  criminal  activity. 

Also  opposed  to  the  amendment  was 
the  8,300-member  Police  Protective 
League.  The  group’s  president,  Wil- 
liam Violante,  said  the  riot  stole  some 
of  the  thunder  from  the  campaign  against 
. the  proposition.  “It  was  hard  for  us  to 
get  our  word  out  because  our  officers 
were  working  around  the  clock  and 
couldn’t  campaign,”  he  said.  "But  we’re 
not  bitter.  We  want  to  see  the  true 
reform  that  is  needed  on  the  police 
department " 

Violante  added  that  he  would  seek 
to  meet  with  Christopher,  Mayor  Bra- 
dley and  Police  Chief-designate  Willie 
E.  Williams  to  discuss  reforms. 
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Upcoming  Events 


JULY 

15-ld.  Executive/VIP  Protection.  Presented 
by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates.  To  be 
held  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Fee:  $375. 

15- 17.  Anatomy  of  a Youth  Gang.  Presetted 
by  the  Florida  Crime  Prevention  Training 
Institute.  To  be  held  in  Orlando.  Fla  Fee: 
$125. 

16- 17.  Health  Care  Frauds.  Presented  by 
the  National  Association  of  Certified  Fraud 
Examiners.  To  be  held  in  Los  Angeles.  Fee: 
$450  (CFE’s);  $550  (non-CFE’s) 

17- 18.  Conflict  Resolution:  On  Premises/ 
In  Public  Presented  by  Richard  W.  Kobetz 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Salt  Lake  City 
Fee:  $375. 

20-21.  Insurance  Fraud.  Presented  by  the 
National  Association  of  Certified  Fraud 
Examiners.  To  be  held  in  Washington,  D C. 
Fee:  $450  (CFE’s);  $550  (non-CFE’s). 

20-22.  Drug  & Alcohol  Enforcement 
Symposium.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $295. 

20-23.  Police  Media  Relations.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla  Fee:  $395. 

20-24.  Campus  Crime  Prevention. 
Presented  by  the  Florida  Crime  Prevention 
Training  Institute  To  be  held  in  St  Augustine. 

Fla.  Fee:  $215. 

20-24. 19th  Annual  Training  Seminar  for 
Law  Enforcement  Chaplains.  Presented 
by  the  International  Conference  of  Police 
Chaplains.  To  be  held  in  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

20-24.  Criminal  Patrol  Drug  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Fla  Fee:  $425. 

20-24.  Investigation  of  Pedestrian 
Accidents  & Human  Factors.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Phoenix. 


20- 31.  Instructor  Development  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville. 
Fla.  Fee:  $525. 

21- 23.  Law  Enforcement  Rifle.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service.  To  be  held 
in  Gainesville.  Ga  Fee:  $295. 

22- 24.  Recognizing  Suspicious  Rant 
Transactions.  Presented  by  the  National 
Association  of  Certified  Fraud  Examiners 
To  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C.  Fee:  $550 
(CFE’s);  $650  (non-CFE’s). 

22-24.  Successful  Partnerships  for 
Preventing  Drug  Abuse:  The  Team 
Approach.  Presented  by  the  National  Crime 
Prevention  Council.  To  be  held  in  Portland 
Ore. 

22-26.  Undercover/Confldential 
Informant  Operations.  Presented  by  the 
Broward  Sheriff's  Office.  Organized  Crura/ 
Command  Centre.  To  be  held  in  Fort 
Lauderdale.  Fla  Fee  $400  (in-state);  $450 
(out  of  state). 

27-28.  Investigating  Bribery  & 
Corruption.  Presented  by  the  National 
Association  of  Certified  Fraud  Examiners. 
To  be  held  in  Raleigh.  N.C.  Fee.  $450 
(CFE’s);  $550  (non-CFE’s). 

27-29.  3rd  Annual  Conference  on 
Evaluating  Drug  Control  Initiatives. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  for  Law  & Justice. 
fortheU.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Office  of 
Justice  Programs.  Fee:  $150. 

27-30.  Crime/Loss  Prevention,  Level  I. 
Presented  by  the  National  Crime  Prevention 
Institute.  To  be  held  in  Louisville,  Ky.  Fee 
$365. 

27-31.  Tactical  Team  Operations  II. 
F*resented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service. 
To  be  held  in  Gainesville,  Ga  Fee:  $600. 
27-31.  Training  Management  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service.  To  be  held 
m Gainesville.  Ga  Fee:  $450. 

27-31.  Supervising  School  Resource 


Officer  (SRO)  Programs:  The  Role  of  the 
SRO  Manager.  Presented  by  the  Florida 
Crime  Prevention  Training  Institute.  To  be 
held  in  Orlando,  Fla 

AUGUST 

3-7.  Narcotic  Identification  & 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville.  Fla  Fee:  $425 

3-14.  At-Scene  Traffic  Accident/Traffic 
Homicide  Investigation.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  To  be  held  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.  Fee:  $575. 

3-7.  The  Significance  of  Bloodstains  & 
Patterns  in  Criminal  Investigations. 
Presented  by  Rollins  College.  To  be  held  in 
Orlando.  Fla  Fee:  $425. 

3-14.  Crime/Loss  Prevention,  Level  H: 
Technology  & Programming,  Presented 
by  the  National  Crime  Prevention  Institute. 
To  be  held  in  Louisville,  Ky.  Fee:  $615 

3- 21.  Crime/Loss  Prevention,  Level  III: 
Theory.  Practice  & Management. 
Presented  by  the  National  Crime  Prevention 
Institute.  To  be  held  in  Louisville,  Ky.  Fee: 
$870. 

4.  9th  Annual  “National  Night  Out 

Sponsored  by  the  National  Association  of 
Town  Watch.  To  be  held  in  thousands  of 
communities  nationwide. 

4- 5.  Drug  Asset  Seizure  & Forfeiture 
Management.  Presented  by  the 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute. 
To  be  held  in  Evanston,  DJ.  Fee:  $200. 

7.  Firearms  Instructor  Course.  Presented 
by  David  L.  Salmon,  Ph  D To  be  held  in 
Houston. 

10-12.  Special  Event  & Disaster  Planning. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Evanston,  HI. 
Fee.  $350. 

10-14.  Investigation  of  Motorcycle 


Accidents.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $425. 

10-14.  Undercover  Drug  Enforcarant 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee.  $495 

10- 14.  Underwater  Search  & 

Investigation.  Presented  by  the 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute 
To  be  held  in  Evanston,  111.  Fee.  $450 

11- 13.  Security  Management  Presented 
by  the  Northwestern  University  Traffic 
Institute  To  be  held  in  Evanston,  Dl.  Fee 
$450. 

13-14.  Law  Enforcement  Leadership  & 
Supervision  Skills.  Presented  by  Quantico 

Group  Associates.  To  be  held  in  Woodbndge, 

Va.  Fee:  $280. 

13-14.  Developing  & Managing 
Informants.  Presented  by  Rollins  College 
To  be  held  in  Orlando,  Fla.  Fee:  $195. 

16- 21.  18th  Annual  North  American 
Victim  Assistance  Conference.  Presented 
by  the  National  Organization  for  Victim 
Assistance.  To  be  held  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

17- 18.  Measuring  Law  Enforcement 
Productivity.  F*resented  by  the  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Evanston,  111.  Fee:  $225. 

17-18.  Computer  Fraud.  Presented  by  the 
National  Association  of  Certified  Fraud 
Examiners  To  be  held  in  Detroit.  Fee:  $450 
(NACFE  members);  $550  (non-members) 
17-19.  Street  Gangs.  Presented  by  Rollins 
College.  To  be  held  in  Orlando.  Ra.  Fee: 
$195. 

17-20.  Forfeiture  & Seizure  Methods. 
Presented  by  the  Broward  Sheriff's  Office, 
Organized  Cnme/Command  Centre.  To  be 
held  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Ra.  Fee:  $400  (in- 
state); $450  (out  of  state). 

17-21.  Automated  Crime  Analysis. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Ra.  Fee:  $475. 


Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $425. 

17-21.  Tactic*]  Team  Operation  L 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service 
To  be  held  in  Gainesville,  Ga.  fee:  $500. 

17- 21.  Crime/Loss  Prevention 
Management.  FTesented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Louisville,  Ky  Fee:  $365. 

18- 20.  Street  Survival  *92.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  To  be  held  in  Burlington,  Vt. 
Fee.  $149  (all  three  days);  $125  (first  two 
days  only);  $85  (third  day  only). 

18- 21.  30th  Annual  National  Fire,  Arson 
& Explosion  Investigation  Training 
Program.  F>resenied  by  the  National 
Association  of  Fire  Investigators  To  be  held 
in  Schaumburg,  Dl.  Fee:  $360  (NAR 
members):  $395  (non-members) 

19- 21.  Community  Strategies  to  Prevent 
Drug  Abuse.  Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Council.  To  be  held  in 
Charleston,  SC. 

19-21.  Excellence  Through  Leadership. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Evanston,  111 
Fee:  $350. 

19- 21.  Advanced  Interview  & 

Interrogation.  Presented  by  the  National 
Association  of  Certified  Fraud  Examiners. 
To  be  held  in  Detroit.  Fee:  $595  (NACFE 
members);  $695  (non-members). 

20- 22.  Hostage  Negotiations:  Advanced 
Techniques.  Presented  by  Rollins  College 
To  be  held  in  Orlando,  Ra.  Fee.  $215. 

24.  Crack  Cocaine  Enforcement.  Presented 
by  Police  Training  of  Cincinnati  To  be  held 
in  Cincinnati.  Fee:  $45. 

24-25.  Death  Scene  Investigation  & Street 
Gangs.  Presented  by  NIS  Inc  To  be  held  in 
North  Utile  Rock,  Ark.  Fee:  $100 
24-28.  Interviews  & Interrogations. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Ra.  Fee:  $425. 


For  further  information 


381 1 Madison  Ave  , Des  Moines.  LA  50310. 


Broward  Sheriff's  Office,  Organized  Chrra/ 
Command  Centre,  P.O.  Box  2505,  Fort 
Lauderdale,  FL  33303.  1-800^33-0282.  Fax. 
(305)492-1838. 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd  , Suite  1607, 
Northbrook.  IL  60062-2727.  (800)  323-0037. 

Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case  Western 
Reserve  University,  Gund  Hall,  1 1075  East 
Blvd..  Cleveland,  OH  44106.  (216)  368- 
3308. 

Criminal  Justice  Center  Police  Academy, 

Sam  Houston  State  University,  Box  2296, 
Huntsville,  TX  77341-2296.  (409)  294- 
1669,70. 

Florida  Crime  Prevention  Training 
Institute,  Bureau  of  Criminal  Justice 
Programs,  The  Capitol,  Tallahassee,  FL 
32399-1050.  (904)  487-3712. 

Florida  Criminal  Justice  Executive 
Institute,  Attn.  Jerry  Bahr,  Research  & 
Training  Specialist.  P.O.  Box  1489, 
Tallahassee.  FL  32303.  (904)  488-1340. 

Institute  for  Law  & Justice,  Attn:  Lisa 
Cowan,  1018  Duke  St..  Alexandria,  VA 
22314.  (703)  684-5300.  Fax:  (703)  739- 
5533. 

Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  Studies, 
Southwest  Texas  State  University,  West 
Camjxis,  Canyon  Hall,  San  Marcos,  TX 
78666-4610.  (512)  245-3030.  Fax:  (512) 
245-2834. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management,  University  of  North  Ron  da, 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So..  Jacksonville, 
FL  32216.  (904)  646-2722. 

Institute  of  Public  Service,  601  Broad  St., 
S.E  . Gainesville,  GA  30501.  1-800-235- 
4723. 

International  Conference  of  Police 
Chaplains,  Attn  : Chaplain  Robert  Ruleman, 


(515)  255-6270. 

Investigators  Training  Institute,  P.O.  Box 
669.  Shelburne,  VT 05482.  (802)  985-9123. 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Lt<L, 
Arcadia  Manor.  Rle.  2,  Box  3645,  Berryville, 
VA  22611.(703)955-1128. 

Modern  Warrior  Defensive  Tactics 
Institute,  711  N.  We  1 1 wood  Ave., 
Lindenhurst,  NY  1 1757.  (516)  226-8383 

National  Association  of  Certified  Fraud 
Examiners,  Attn.:  Curtis  A.  Gamer. 
Conference  Coordinator,  716  West  Ave., 
Austin,  TX  78701.  1-800-245-3321. 

National  Association  of  Fire  Investigators, 

P-O.  Box  957257,  Hoffman  Estates,  IL 
60195.  (312)  427-6320. 

National  Association  of  Town  Watch,  P.O. 
Box  303,  Wynne  wood,  PA  19096.  (215) 
649-7055.  1-800- NITE-OUT 

National  Center  for  Prosecution  of  Child 
Abuse,  1033  N.  Fairfax  St.,  Suite  200, 
Alexandria,  VA  223 14.  (703)  739-032 1 Fax: 
(703)  836-3195. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Council,  1 700 
K St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20006.  (202) 
466-NCPC. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
Shelby  Campus,  University  of  Louisville, 
Louisville,  KY  40292.  (502)  588-6987 

National  Juvenile  Detention  Association. 
c/o  Eastern  Kentucky  University.  217  Perians 
Building.  Richmnod,  KY  40475-3127  (606) 
622-1497.  Fax.  (606)  622-6264 

National  Organization  for  Victim 
Assistance,  1757  Park  Rd.,  N W . 
Washington,  DC  20010.  (202)  232-NOVA. 

New  England  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  Management  P.O  Box 


57350.  Babson  Park,  MA  02157-0350.  (617) 
239-7033. 

NIS  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1932,  North  Little  Rock, 
AR  721 15.  (501)  374-8565.  Fax:  (501)  374- 
0843. 

Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute, 
555  Clark  St.,  P.O.  Box  1409.  Evanston,  DL 
60204.  1-800-323-4011. 

Performance  Dimensions  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
502,  Powers  Lake,  WI  53159  0502.  (414) 
279-3850. 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  Ann:  Kathy 
Karchner.  410  Keller  Conference  Center, 
University  Park,  PA  16802-1304.  (814)  863- 
3551.  Fax:  (814)  865-3749. 

Police  Labor  Institute,  603  W 13th  St  . 
Suite  251,  Austin,  TX  78701  (512)  495- 
0145. 

Police  Training  of  Cincinnati,  5885  Okvkx 
Rd..  Suite  10,  Cincinnati.  OH  45247-6269 
1-800-7330181. 

Quantico  Group  Associates  Inc,  3904 
Lansing  Court,  Dumfries,  VA  22026-2460. 
(703)  2210189  Fax:  (703)  221-3836. 

John  E.  Reid  & Associates  Inc,  250  South 
Wacker  Dr,  Suite  1 100,  Chicago,  IL  60606 
(312)  876-1600. 

Rollins  College,  Public  Safety  Institute.  1000 
Holt  Ave,  #2728,  Winter  Park,  FL  32789- 
4499.  (407)647-6080.  Fax:  (407)647-3828. 
David  L Salmon,  Ph.D„  North  Harris 
College,  33 10  Candlccak.  Spring,  TX  77388 
(713)  288-9190 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute, 

P.O.  830707,  Richardson,  TX  75083-0707. 
(214)  690-2370. 

Valencia  Community  College, 
Governmental  Services  Program,  P.O.  Box 
3028,  Orlando.  FL  32802-3028.  (407)  299- 
5000,  ext.  3265 


17-21.  Investigation  & Inspection  of 
Commercial  Vehicle  Accidents.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville, 
Ra.  Fee:  $450 

17-21.  Police  Traffic  Radar  Instructor. 


FEDERAL 

LAW 

ENFORCEMENT 

EMPLOYMENT 

GUIDE 

37  pages  outlining  33  ca- 
reers. Qualifications,  appli- 
cation procedures,  salaries, 
and  more. 

$8.95. 

FCF  Enterprises,  P.O.  Box 
2176,  Brunswick,  GA 
31521-2176. 


24-28.  Police  Executive  Development. 

Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Ra.  Fee:  $425. 

24-28.  Tactical  Techniques  for  Drug 
Enforcement  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $475 

24-28.  Introductory  TEAM-UP  Database 
Management  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Ra  Fee:  $575 


ERRATA: 

An  item  in  the  May  15,  1992, 
" Around  The  Nation"  section 
incorrectly  identified  a Maine 
police  department  that  has  been 
sued  by  a man  claiming  police 
harassment.  Henry  Gintovt 
filed  his  suit  against  the  South 
Berwick  Police  Department, 
not  the  Portland  department  as 
w as  noted  We  apologize  for 
the  error. 


TRAINING  DISPATCHERS? 

It’s  about  the  shortage  of  training  material.  It’s  about  liability  and 
money.  It’s  about  time.  Developed  for  a college  program. 


9-1-1  College  Text 
$39.95 

College  Instructors  Manual 
$69.95 


How  to  Train  for  9-1-1 
$19.95 

Training  Audio  Tapes 
(set  of  3) 

$35.00 


Fax  or  mail  your  order  to.  Professional  Pride,  P.O.  Box  1066,  Kent. 
WA  98035-1066.  (206)  854-8254.  Fax.  (206)  859-5690.  Add  8% 
shipping.  P.O.,  Visa,  MC  welcomed. 
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